


MORE THAN 100 
NEW HOBBY IDEAS ON... 


Model Making, Doll Collecting 
and Making, Fishing, Creating 
Novel Jewelry, Sewing, 
China Painting, Woodworking, 
Collecting... And Dozens of 
Unusual Spare Time Pursuits 
to Thrill and Entertain You... 


By popular request we have now ool 
aged a Treasure Chest Collection No. 2 of 
fascinating hobby plans, ideas for maki 
extra money, new ways to enjoy old hob- 
bies. More than 100 proven plans . for 
only 50c. 

This collection, like Treasure Chest Cok } 
lection No. 1, is composed of three early” 
issues of PROFITABLE HOBBIES, sold as a 
group at a thirty per cent discount. 

Collection No. 2 contains the June, july 
and August issues of PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES for 1946 — complete, unchanged. — 
“Please tell me how I can get a complete © 
file of back issues”, several subsctibwa 


have written, and here’s the answer... 
To get either Collection No. 1 (February, — | 








while the copies last. 

March and April, 1946 issues) or Collection © 
No. 2 (June, July and August issues, 1946) © 
just send your name and address to PROF- © 


ITABLE HOBBIES, D51, Kansas City 16, Mo.. 
with payment at the rate of 50c for either | 
collection. 


Your Treasure Chest of hobby ideas will 


be in the return mail. 























Hobby Hd 


Ov OF THE UNUSUAL things 
about the relations of PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES with its readers is that so 
many of you seek to contribute to 
the magazine. As practicing hobby- 
ists you seem to feel an urge to share 
your hobbies with our thousands of 
other readers. This makes us both 


happy and sorry—happy that so many 


of you want to write for us, sorry that 
we can use only a comparatively small 
proportion of the material submitted. 

The fact that we return one of your 
contributions doesn’t in any way imply 
a lack of merit on its part. Many con- 
siderations enter into our acceptance 
or rejection of material. In that con- 
nection we'd like to explain one thing 
that may save you time and trouble. 
Early in February, for instance, we re- 
ceived quite a lot of material bearing 
in some way on the subject of valen- 
tines, just as a lot of hobby articles 
with Christmas angles reached us in 
the first weeks of December. We have 
no choice but to return such material 
because it is necessary that we work 
several months in advance of publica- 
tion. In February, for example, we 
were busy whipping our April and 
May issues in shape, and we'll prob- 
ably have our Christmas, 1947 num- 
ber virtually completed by the end of 
September. So for your own sake, won't 
you please bear these time factors in 
mind when you feel like submitting 
hobby material with some particular 
seasonal angle? A contribution which 
we might be forced to reject in De- 
cember, conceivably would be extreme- 
ly welcome in August. 


a 


S TUDENTS AT THE University 
of Kansas City were so eager to 

keep secret until the last possible 
minute the identity of the queen of 
one of their balls that they decided 
to wait until the morning of the 
patty to inform the young woman 
who had been selected of her honor. 
Then they couldn’t find her. She 
had gone shopping and you know 
what happens when a girl goes shop- 
ping.. Anyway the queen got home at 
7 o'clock in the evening to be met with 
the information that she was the queen 
and had about an hour to get ready 
for her coronation. We tell you this 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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IN PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


VOLUME 3 APRIL, 1947 NUMBER 4 


ARTICLES 


Capturing Birds in Wood 
Adventures with Vegetables 
Monarch of the Model Airplane Domain 
Brightening the Commonplace 
Hatching a Hobby into a Business 
Queen of the Autograph Realm 
Printing Pastor 
Effort, Not Luck, Wins Contests 
Meet the Spotted Mule King 
Trailers Put Him Ahead 
Hobby Builder... . 
Collecting Words . . . Windows to Knowledge 
Hospital for 
His Hobby Hi 
Painting Her Way to ‘Heath 


..Lyn Harrington 
Archer P. Whallon 
John Korda 
James C. Ball 
N. S. Migliorino 























Dorothy Buerger 
Herbert A. Stump 
Pearl P. Puckett 
Edgar Young 
David Markstein 
Electra Bilmazes 
Thelma Hlobik 
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FEATURES 


Make and Sell Wooden Lapel Pins 
Hobbies Go to High School 
Make a Hanging Doll Pin Cushion 

This Month’s Crossword Puzzle Award 
A Different Kind of Stocking Doll -. 
George Did It! .............................. ovens thakestedicstasteed Stanley G. Grayovski 


Frances E. Dietz 
Carol Burke 
Mrs. B. Liss 
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Hobby Huddle 

This Hobby World 

Along the Hobby Bookshelf 

Hobbying in Washington | 

Collecting Is My Hobby 
Seeing the World Through Dolls’ Eyes 
Wanted: One Million Pencils = 
Shoes That Fit a Hohby 

Hobby Parade 

Hobby Town Meeting 
Nature’s Middleman 
She Has Your Number 
Four-Leaf Clover Farmer ... 
Shaving Surplus Poundage - 
Carding Wool for Comfofters 








Tipton Wilson 
Thelma Hall Quast 




















Cover Photograph by Hahn-Millard 
Models—Dorothy Jean Smith and Dwight Frick 


Model Airplane—Fireball with DeLong Motor, courtesy of 
Plaza Hobbycraft, Kansas City, Mo. 
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WHERE HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP FOR PROFIT 


IDEAS e MARKETS © EXCHANGES @ BUYERS @ SELLERS 





The charge for classified advertisements is 10 cents a word payable in advance by check, cash or 
money order. All classified set solid, without display, leaded, or blank space. All copy subject to 
publisher’s approval. For clarity, please type or print your copy. Be sure that check, currency or money 
order ompeees copy. Send your copy in at once and we will ‘run it in the next available issue. 








ART, ART SUPPLIES 





PAINT TEXTILES, NECKTIES ae Lamp- 
shades, Leather. Instruction Book $1.50. Studio, 
1374 E. 8th, Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 


ANYONE CAN LEARN to paifit textiles! A 
complete course in Textile Pain oo by “barbee.” 
Learn to hand paint textiles, etc., through 
the “‘barbee” course in art instruction. No — 
ticular artistic talent required. Make all y 

own gifts, or turn this into a agg oe pestime. 
There is a ont demand ainted 
articles! A postal card to us will —_ oe full 
details. Read about “barbee”’ in ccomber, 
1946, issue of “Profitable Hobbies: = 

“harbee creations,” 1409 Fourth Pr ee ~ 
Diego 1, Calif. 

STENCILS! For better textile pining, At last 
because of the great demand “barbee” is offer- 
ing for your use her own original handcut 
stencils. Many types and sizes of designs. With 
each stencil is included the handpainted repro- 
duction of the design for your guidance. A 
postal card will bring our catalogue of designs. 
Reasonably priced. ‘“‘barbee creations,” 1409 
4th Ave., San Diego 1, Calif. 


ORIGINAL HANDPAINTED Linen cocktail 
napkins and towels. Wholesale or retail. Dooley 
Daly, 7200 W. 13, Lakewood 15, Colo. 
STENCILS—READY CUT for fabric painting. 
Handkerchiefs, Scarfs, Luncheon Cloths, aan, 
etc. Free Details. M. Towle, 617 Mulberry, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


AUTOMOBILES 


FLOYD CLYMER’S popular automobile books: 
Henry Ford Biography, authentic life st 

America’s foremost automotive giant, $3.00; 
Fastest on Earth, land speed record hist 
Capt. Geo. Eyston; Motor History of America, 
$3.00; Motor Racing With eo. Ab ie deals 
with "Grand Prix racing, Cadebelis 
Racing Book, $1.50; Sir Malccim” Cam 
World’s Speed History Book, $2.00; Steam yoy 
mobile History, $2.00; Power & Speed, racing 
book, $2.50; mele CPF English Automobile 
magazine, 50c. ——. Clymer 
age Dept. PH’ 2 2125 Poke ‘ico, Los Angeles 


? 


























BOOKS 


“FLAGS OF AMERICA” — Story, 

America 4 en een Old iy tee 

soreeing, respect. Handsome 
eed a $1. 00 ‘Profitable ortunities 

with order. Parcell, 2701 Main, art, Ind. 


USED BOOKS 10c and up. Fiction, Myste 
Literature and Educational. > he for list. L. 
Keller, Route 10, Springfield, Missouri. 


LOOKING FOR A CERTAIN BOOK? We 
locate books on any subject, our search service 
covers the country, try us. The gs igs Book 
Service, 415 Lincoln Ave., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EARTHWORM pun ge A a 2 gee 


industry. Send postcard f 
valuable bulletin *~ “succesful Bart ““Ezeehworm 
Farming.” Thos. J. 




















lications, Dept. 20, in 488. Roscoe, ne Caaiihe. 


UNPAINTED PLAQUES and Statues Ic Up. 
Variety of Samples $1.00. Free List. Plastex 
veegeere, 1141 Manhattan Ave., Breoklyn 22, 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 











FALER’S DIRECTORY 























Listed under various hobbies and by 
state. Copy not to exceed 7 lines. 
Orders must be for 6 times or more 


(noncancellable). Six times $15; 12 
times $20. Listing subject to publishers 
approval. 





NORTH CAROLINA 

CRAFT BRIEFLETS: Unique, concise inexpen- 
sive project books on many subjects, hand 
weaving, bone-craft, seat weaving, metalcrafts, 
blockprinting; hand spinning, woodcraft. Write 
for information concerning instructional movin 
ictures on various handcrafts. PE 
CHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS, PENLAND, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 





HOBBY SUPPLIES 





WHITTLERS’ SUPPLIES — Redi-cut Blanks, 
Special Woods, Knives. ‘Old’? Whittler, 1402 
Charles, LaCrosse, Wis. 


JEWELRY 








QUICK PROFITS selling individualized belts, 
buckles, cap badges, tie holders, uniforms. 
Choice of aragpeon= emblems. Sure repeat orders. 
Easy Selling outfit offer. Write HOOK-FAST 
COMPANY, Dept. 26, Roanoke, Virginia. 


START A a oe Business of your own 
in your or mail order. Write 
for free ore a “TESCO ENTERPRISES, Box 
189-PH, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 








CERAMIC JEWELRY for Profit — Hobby — 
Health. Free circular. Sample package Brooch 
and Earrings in bisque ans > to decorate, with 
easy instructions $2.00. adamcraft Studios, 
401 Jackson, Morton, Il. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, beautiful colored glazed 
ceramic earrings $1. 00. Mrs. H. S. Pratt, 107 
Lake Shore Dr., Westwood, Mass. 








BUTTONS 





MAGIC 





START A BUTTON Collection. An assortment 
of old buttons, qrotios, stencil and ringer but- 
tons for $1.25. e folio “‘The Beginning But- 
ton Collector’s Guide,” $1.00. O'Rourke 214 
York Street, Jersey City, N. J. 





COLLECTIONS 


POST CARD COLLECTORS: 20 Different 
colored Rocky Mountain Scenes for 25c. Chas. 
Knoblauch, Box 1734, Denver 1, Colo. 


DOLLS 


HANDMADE RAG DOLLS 12” tall. Movable 
arms and legs. Handmade clothes. Price $1.50. 
France, Littleton, 














MAMMOTH MAGIC-JOKER assortment, $1.00. 
Guaranteed. Harley Steele, Maumee 6, Ohio. 


MILITARY INSIGNIAS 


COLLECT MILITARY EMBLEMS — Most fas- 
cinating post war hobby; also, Lge medals 
and Jap souvenirs. Introductory offer: 22 differ- 
ent insignias (value $4.60) ‘al $1. oO; 10 dif- 
ferent officers’ emblems, 50c. Tl ustrated cata- 
log of ue emblems 10c. Sam maple 5c. Hobby 
— - H. West 32nd St., New York, New 
ork. 


MINERALS & PRECIOUS STONES 














DUSKY DANCERS: Reeeinin, 8 mene, $2.00 
pair. Sara Manbeck, Ankeny, I 


PORTRAIT DOLLS of famous — fictional 
characters. True to life modeling of heads, 
hands, done in ome ition. Dressed in authen- 
tic costume. Send = pee list. Stamp please. 
Lewis Sorensen, 1401 Eastside Street, R. 4, 
Box 19, Olympia, Wash. 


DOLLS—NUTMEG HEADS, Marionettes made 
and dressed to order. Fisher, 112 Middlefield, 
Middletown, Conn. 


ADORABLE “DOLLIE DOLLS” Handpainted 
on heavy cardboard, size 5x7 with clever re- 
movable crepe paper dresses only 10c each or 
50c for five assorted s. ‘“DOLLIE DOLLS” 
7 car oe ~— attached $1.00 a dozen, as- 

not stamps) to — 
Coumed, 3810 Wyan otte, Kansas City 2, Mo. 


DO YOU HAVE or make any kind of unusual 
doll which .we can add to our comertian, and 
also offer for ee Prag us giving all infor- 
mation or send HOUSE OF 
DOLLS — In Rais c a Land, Santa Claus, 
Indiana. 

INTRODUCTORY OFFER Lapel dolls 50c, 
hinaman, Dutch Boy, Cowboys, Girls, June 
Doll Originals. June B. Jenkin, 97 Estelle 
Road, East Haven, Conn. 


GREETING CARDS 























‘Roy Olson Novelty Shop, 2749 East 79 


GREETING CARDS, Assorted Birthday, Get 
Well, Religious, Personal Stationery. Wonder- 
ful Value $1.00 cree Mabel Hood, 5211 
Berteau Ave., Chicago 41, III. 


MINERAL AND FOSSIL COLLECTORS! Read 
The Earth Science Digest—the newest most 
perenne publication in the earth science field. 

00 for one year. Sample yA! 25c. Write 
So PH, Box 57, Omaha 3, Nebraska. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








OUTDOOR HOBBY OR PROFITABLE BUSI- 
NESS Gathering Herbs, Roots, Barks, Flowers, 
Grasses, etc. Over 200 varieties bring high cash 
prices. Complete. directory of buyers, addresses 
and full instructions $1.00 postnaid. J i Kelly, 
“Herbcraft,” Looneyville, H- 


FOR SALE: Chenille Corsages: Orchids and 
others, Artistically designed sea shell jewelry. 
Prices and information upon request. Kings’ 
Craft, Box 212, Spearville, Kans. 


SOUVENIRS, tig bag or Post Cards from 
New Orleans. Free ice List. Genie, 3022 
Constance, New hogy La. 


LEARN bg? gg ogg 3c ee brings 
particulars. 604, 801 Bigelow, 
Peoria, Il. 


EARN MONEY AT Be saagyr Bhmapmrotgd colorful 

handmade jewelry! Dollar starts you. Free de- 

tails. Plastic Works, 712 Kimball, Danville 21, 
inois. 


INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS, Delaware 
laws. Many advantages, free details. Tax Re- 
search Bureau, Inc., Delaware Trust Building, 
Wilmington, Del. 




















TRADING CARDS, 25 Assorted $1.0 o pao. 
Street, 
Chicago 49, Illinois. 





YOU CAN ENTERTAIN with Chalk Talks. 
Canin. 10c. John Balda, Trick Cartoonist, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
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APRIL, 1947 


LET AMERICA’S third largest hobby make 
money for you too. Free d Pon O’Rourke, 214 
York St., Jersey City, New Jersey. 


ARCHERY BOW AND ARROWS, Arrow Kits. 
res Std ig Se Schneider, South Mears Ave. * 








SAWS $1.50, —. 50c, sharpened, recon- 
ditioned. ‘ay. Per Satisfaction 
aranteed. AW SERVICE, 

ndependence + Towa. 


5 PROFITABLE HOBBIES, Stamp. It’s fun 
- make money! Universal, Box 1076-H, Peoria, 





NOVELTIES 


PHOTOGRAPHY 








SEQUIN PINS and Matching Earrings, $2.50 
set. Mrs. Orville Olson, Cortland, Il. 


IT’S NEW! Miniature Coconut salt and pers 
on base with genuine Coconut blossom, 2 00 
postpaid. Created by: The House of Toy, Box 
261, Pahokee, Florida. 


INTRODUCING: - “Sachet Baby,” an_ eight 
inch sweet smelling baby with unusual face, 


$1.25 porpete . Created by: The House of Toy, 
Box 261, Pahokee, Florida. 











QUALITY ASSORTMENTS in lovely boxes: 
gift wra wrappings, notes, floral stationery, all-occa- 
sion cards. -00 postpaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Box 824, St. Jo, Texas. 


FOR SALE—PARROT .WALL BRACKET, glow- 
ing colors, for your favorite igen Complete, 
$2.25; Wren houses, 60c; Lawn and orna- 
ments, $2.25; Silhouette pictures, P50 up. 
Postpaid. Chalk’s Novelties, Hamilton, Missouri. 


MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


PIANIST Popular van chord chart: Shows 
names; symbols; readings; enharmonics; nota- 
tions; 648 treble, 180 bass positions. Sensa- 
tional! Desirable! Practicable! Only $1.00. 
Carol — Chart Co., Box 21—PH—Lefferts, 
Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 


NEEDLECRAFT, WEAVING 


FANCY CROCHET sweetheart apron of perl- 
sheen, $6.50. Grab boxes, $2.75 to $3.7 75. 

rocheted pieces, hand made novelties. Postage 
extra. Mary Klopf, Elizabeth, Il. 


WANTED ORDERS FOR HAND CROCHETED 
and knitted ee Canal beg = poe. luncheon 




















and vanity sets. Handi- 
craft Shoppe, 311 fe arn Be," -» Utica, New York. 
CROCHETED FLOWERS for hair or corsage, 
assorted gga 85c, $1. 00, si. 25. Mary Eccles, 
Box 1747, Hollywood, Florida. 

ORDERS TAKEN for anything tatted, crocheted 
or embroidered. Also scenic pictures in oils. 











Prices reasonable. Mrs. Ov: kson, Rt. A, 
Jacksboro, Texas. vi eee 

KNIT OP FIT. te ssive charts and instruc- 
tions by rhail. Problems? Write, Mrs. Irene 


Hamilton, 944 -42nd St., Oakland 8, Calif. 
CROCHETED  Racnnsics SETS, Ladies’ Bedjackets, 
Corde Ba eapple Doilies, also Embroidery. 
Frances Beso t. 1, Gold Hill, N. C. 
ORDERS—SEWING. agg eg flower plants, 
aprons. Mrs. J. M. Tuck, Rt. 2, Eutaw, Ria. 
CROCHETED BABY SETS $3.50; Sacque 
$2.00, Bonnet $1.00, Bootees $1. 00. White 
with, pink or blue. Mrs. R 





obert Morris, Alpine, 





HANDMADE SHOULDER PADS, $4.00 per 
pair. Ella Bybee, 716 Pine St., Hamilton, Ohio. 
ORDERS TAKEN: For crocheted afghans. 
Write for prices. Shut-in. Isobel McKay, 105 
Victoria Pl., Syracuse 10. N. Y. 
CROCHETED ALL WOOL white baby sets. 
Color trim and ribbons $3.50. Also separate 
jieces. Mac Laughlin, 111 Hinsdale Road, 
yracuse, N. Y. 

ORDERS ‘TAKEN Hand gna children 
sweaters. 100% 3-ply wool. Size 1, 3. All 
colors. Also infant Sweater, cap as bootee 
sets. Will knit for resale in shops. Box 84, 
Huntsville, Ala. 














W. Orders for ladies’ crocheted hankies 
nage Napa Cook, 125 Harrison St., Lewis- 
urg, Pa. 


HOBBYIST ATTENTION! Send for free price 


6-8 orn Be ROLL developed, printed 25c. 


cont ane She wpe see 
pon ghee 3 rot Som» 


ives make 
2-5x7 d o5e. 3-8x10 dull 
ooo ‘estex ‘Photo Laboratories, Box 4398-H, 
Fort Worth 6, T: 





PLAQUES 


PAINT WALL “— > oat at os Big Profits. 


No Po, everything. 
Valuable information free. Novak, 2601 
Division, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 








list: novelty salt rs, shoes, pitchers, $s, 
vases, dogs, cats, horses, el ephants, pigs, miscel- 
laneous. einstein’ hhoppe, 229 S. Wash- 
ington Suse, Peat ar inois. 


ASSEMBLE AND SELL modern buttoncraft 
jewelry. Fast sellers, profitable. Instruction 
course, sales plan and ginners’ kit $1.25. 
Aaa gg 214 York Street, Jersey City, New 
ersey. 


ae BROOCHES, Pea ap design, beau- 

tiful gifts, only $1.00. color. Not sold 
in stores. Money me Sen ed within 5 days if 
not satisfied. Alverna L. Nedeau, 934 Leland 
Ave., Chicago 40, Il. 


EASY HOBBY making doll head la ? name 
ns. Complete instructions with model $1.00. 
ed Anderson, 1331 Schley St., Butte, Mont. 


FOR SALE—BEAUTIFUL Pheasant Feather 
Flower a $1.50 postpaid. Box 164, 
Faulkton, So. Dakota. 


VIOLET CORE ately mae of of lus- 
trous chenille. Life-like leaves, ribbon bow ach, 
lophane poy 50c postpaid. Mary Ellen Bellah 
Box 824, St. Jo, Texas. 


OLD GOLD & JEWELRY WANTED 


CASH for OLD, BROKEN JEWELRY. Highest 
prices paid immediately. Mail gold teeth, 
watches, rings, silverware, diamonds, spectacles. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Information free. Rose 


Smelting Co., 29-PH East Madison, Chicago. 


























PATTERNS, PLANS 


EASY TO MAKE thirteen inch doll pattern 15c. 
Pair boy and girl 25c. Mrs. Ernest N. Foster, 
4078 Verona St., Los Angeles 23, Calif. 


COLORFUL AUTHENTIC Pennsylvania Dutch 

or Norwegian Desi For Needlework, Paint- 
Trace onto iture, walls, fabrics, etc. 

Four large sheets each set. Designs, Bord 7 

lore, many sizes. Color guide, instructions. Ei 

set $1.00. B. C. Robertson, 5822-PH Park, 

Minneapolis 7, Minn. 











MANUFACTURE wood toys for a pleasant 
profitable hobby. 35 patterns of action pull 
toys, doll table and chairs, hi, , ironing 

, wheelbarrow, doll cradle, rocker, etc., 
$1.00. 20 attractive modern designed pull toy 


PRINTING, SUPPLIES 





CUT PRINTING COSTS. 1,000 offset 8x11 
rinted om 95; 5,000 $15. 75: Larger quantities 
ess, 48 hour service; samples, price list free 
Fidelity Company, Parkersburg 4, W. Va. 


RADIO, ELECTRICAL 
LAMPS, ADAPTERS, 10 — Rayo Shade 
Holders, Chimney Holders, Harps, 


Sockets, Etc. 
Catalog 10c. Gyro Lamps, 5416 N. Clark, 
Chicago 40. 


ELECTRIC PENCIL: Writes, Engraves all 
Metals. $1.00 postpaid. Beyer Mfg., 4515-M 
Cottage Grove, Chicago 15. 


RUBBER STAMPS, OFFICE 
SUPPLIES 


3 LINE, CUSHIONED, INDEXED, 50c. Signa- 
ng $1.75. Pads 25c. Stamprite, Wauwatosa, 
is. 




















SHELLCRAFT 


ORIGINAL STYLED BAR PINS made from 
tiny magpie in pastel colors. Assorted shapes one 
dollar each ings one dollar. Mrs. 
Young, 603 East Yerby,. Marshall, Mo. 








SHELLCRAFT — Beginners Kit, earrings, 
brooches, instructions, $2.00. PEM Enterprises, 
60-90 68th Avenue, Brooklyn 27, N. Y. 





SEA SHELLS. Florida and foreign. Largest 
variety, lowest prices in Florida. w’ — 
. Hyatt 


Florida shells $1.00. Lists for stamp. 
Verrill, Lake Worth, Florida. 





BUTTERFLY PIN of Garfish scale and shell, 
$1.00. Select color. Large shell plaque, $1.00. 
Guaranteed. = Johns, 1218 Spearing St., 
Jacksonville, Fi: 





SHELL JEWELRY-—Easy to make—lots of fun— 
a profitable hobby. Free instruction all 
materials needed for making six colorful pin 
and earring sets—sent peepee anywhere = 
only $3. Price list free onthly design with 














patterns, 50c. 35 patterns circus wagons, trucks, 
ambulance, tractor, locomotive toys, etc., instructions sent free to our es n- 
$1.00. Continental po pemerney Sggy | 907 Birch, Shellcraft Industries, 120-P N. Orange Ave., 
Eau Claire 1, Wisconsin. Orlando, Fla. 

PERIODICALS STAMPS, COINS 
SAY HOBBYIST! Read “The Wildcrafters 115 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10c. 1000, $3.00. 


World Magazine,” $1.00 year. 35c copy. R. 1-H, 


Alton Sta., Ky. 





INTERESTED IN “HANDMADE?” articles for 
resale in our Gift department. Please send 


IS YOUR HOBBY. BIRDS? Get American 


Harris, Belleview, Florida. 


UP TO $500 a year for old coins. Hansan’s Coin 
Index tells you WHAT coins make money. 12 














. 12 issues. monthly issues only $3.00. Send 25c for trial. 

sample or complete information. Reply to M. Cue —— — = “<7 Trai : 
sted (PH), Refund if unsatisfied. Hansan’s Coin Shop, 

ad on Santa Claus Land, Santa Claus, Chicago 14, i 1326 Main, K City, Dasourl. 
FOR SALE: CROCHETED rick rack lace for 
pillow cases, $1.00 pair. Miss Helen Chuldt, PERSONAL SWAP 
Poynette, Wisconsin. 
I CROCHET EDGES on on ey er sent me BOOK MATCHE + + your name, adi 


for 25c each and up. Mrs 
New Paltz, N. Y. 


Po ak TIE APRON and eleven inch Crochet 
both $1.25 —— Mrs. Hollis Lewal- 
len, egg teat 
HAND LOOMED RUGS — Cotton—Wool—New 
Rug yarn. Tatted table cover—large—round—Pil- 
low cane Pnanle oe barge aap hand loomed 
from carpe we tufted like chenille ilx12 
inch. Verna’ 's Hobby Shop, Glasford, Illinois. 


B. E. G. Litts, R.P.N., 








dress, or 
aid. Samples free. Pied- 


initials. 50—$1. ie 
Plymouth, Rochester 8, 


mont Press, 749 S. 
N 


. . 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS for Carvings, Dolls, 
Miniatures, etc. The Wind-a- yo 13919 
Euclid Avenue, E. Cleveland 12, 








PET STOCK 


WOODWORKING 








60 VARIETIES—Pigeons, or Guinea Pigs, 
Pheasants, Peafowls, Doves, Parakeets, etc. Cata- 
logue 10c. Jas. Houck Company, Tiffin, Ohio. 


$46 FROM SQUARE FOOT of Plywood; Jig- 
saw ni 
Woodarts, X-8, Bridgewater, 
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YOUR NEW 
HOBBY HELPER 


COMPLETE WITH 
36 ACCESSORIES 
IN FITTED STEEL 


CASE 
$9950 
$31.75 value 
if purchased 

separately 


Exclusive finger-grip: 
brings hand closer 
for finer work. 


Al WHOLE SHOP 
FULL OF TOUS 
IN ONE! 


IMPROVES YOUR SKILL WITH 
WOOD, METAL, GLASS, PLASTICS 


Takes the labor out of model- 
making and all fine-detail work. 
Means better results. Use it for 
grinding, routing, sanding, drill- 
ing, carving, finishing and 9,994 
other uses. Precision-engineered, 
runs accurately in excess of 20,- 
000 RPM, AC-DC, with more ex- 
clusive features than any other 
tool. At Department, Hardware, 
Electrical, Jewelry and Hobby 
stores. 


CASCO 
ELECTRI-CRAFT TOOL KIT 


CASCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES will pay $1 for each short hobby item accepted for This Hobby World. 
This may be an original item or a newspaper clipping. If possible, give the complete address of 
the hobbyists mentioned. No contributions to this column will be returned. Send in as many items 
as you wish. Be sure to put your name and address on each contribution. If duplicate items are 
received, we shall be the sole judge of which one shall be used. Send material to This Hobby 
World PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 3958 Central, Kansas City 2, Mo. 

If you wish to communicate with any of the hobbyists mentioned in this column, please 
write direct rather than through PROFITABLE HOBBIES. The addresses which we print are the 


most complete we have. 





The hobby of 80-year-old Constan- 
tino Keriakedes is carving spoons and 
forks. Keriakedes, who lives in the 
New York City home on Welfare 
Island, has carved more than 1,000 
sets, using the wood from discarded 
Metropolitan opera orchestra seats. 





The unofficial title of “World’s 
Champion Letter Writer” goes to 17- 
year-old Bonnie Bell of Bountiful, 
Utah, who writes to 200 teen-age pen 
pals scattered over the United States 
and other countries. Bonnie writes an 
average of 5 or 6 letters a day—her 
record is 21—and each letter is at 
least 5 handwritten pages. 





Every few weeks the large cabinet 
in the central lobby of the Utica Sav- 
ings Bank, Utica, New York, has a 
new display of a hobby, arranged by 
a member of the Utica Hobby Club. 
Members of the club donate objects 
from their collections. Typewritten 
cards give the names of the donors 
and explanations of the object. Hob- 
bies vary from collections of silver, 
china, tea cups, pitchers, and glassware, 
to miniature models of different kinds. 





Fifteen thousand news stories and 
pictures about animals have been col- 
lected by Mrs. Hazel W. Freese of 
Baltimore, Maryland. She now has 
complete files on animal heroes, crim- 
inals, entertainers, diseases, animals at 
war, experimental animals and edu- 
cated animals. 





An Indiana man, A. W. Pendergast 
of Terre Haute, has made a hobby of 
collecting wooden Indians, the most 
unusual item being an unpainted fig- 
ure seven feet tall which has weath- 
ered to a glossy black. He believes the 
average value of a wooden Indian is 
$200, although he has paid from $5 
to $300. He shows his collection at 
conventions, hobby shows, and bond 
drives. 








Lois Zarley, an actress in NBC’s 
“The Guiding Light” serial, becomes 
a producer, director and writer of 
marionette shows in her spare time 
between radio appearances. The Chi- 
cagoan has become famous locally for 
these marionette shows, started as a 
hobby some years ago. 





Using a torch temperature of from 
16,000 to 26,000 degrees, Floyd F. 
Nichols of David City, Nebraska, 
welds tiny staues depicting the Old 
West. Nichols, who is a repairman 
in a car and farm tool shop, has made 
23 figurines in the last ten years, 
some of which are valued at $1,000. 
The smallest is a cow an inch tall 
made of steel and bronze. The largest 
is a 3-inch high group of a four-horse 
stage and a cowboy shooting at a 
pursuing Indian. This group gets its 
color contrast from 410 different kinds 
of metal. 
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KNOWING YOUR ONIONS 


ONION PRODUCTION, by Donald 
Comin (186 pages, Orange Judd Pub- 
lishing Co.; New York; $2). - 


Reviewed by Karl Sabot 


bdr YOU WANT to go 
in for onion growing on a com- 
mercial scale, or merely want to plant 
a corner of your home garden to. this 
flavorable vegetable, Donald Comin’s 
Onion Production should answer just 
about every question that could arise 
in the course of your onion growing 
venture. Mr. Comin is assistant horti- 
culturist attached to the Ohio Agri- 
cultural: Experiment Station at Woos- 


ter, Ohio and in writing this book has 


drawn both on the findings of research 
experts and the experiences of prac- 
tical onion growers. 

The onion is one of the very earliest 
of cultivated plants and gets its name 
from the city built by Onias near the 
Gulf of Suez in 173 B. C. Onions 
today are grown in all temperate re- 
gions of the world and were introduced 
in America in the early seventeenth 
century. The onion is a member of the 
lily family, which includes only one 
other vegetable used today, asparagus. 
Onions are among the leading vege- 
table crops of the United States, 
with commercial production averaging 
around 1,500,000,000 pounds a year; 
with an average commercial value of 
$25,000,000. 


R. COMIN POINTS out that the 
onion, being adapted to a wide 
range of temperatures and being frost 
tolerant, is grown virtually everywhere 
in the United States. Extensive com- 
mercial production, however, is limited 





to the northern tier of states from the 
Atlantic to Minnesota, the West Coast, 
high altitudes of the Rocky Mountain 
area and the southern parts of Texas 
and Louisiana. The onion thrives under 
a wide variety of soil conditions, pro- 
vided an abundance of moisture and 
fertility are maintained. It does well 
on sandy loams when properly en- 
riched with fertilizers and is especially 
well adapted to muck or peat soils. 
Onions don’t do very well in heavier 
soils such as clay and silt loams. 

Among the subjects covered by Mr. 
Comin are types and varieties of 
onions, growing early, intermediate 
and late crops, planting and caring for 
the crop, seed production, the most 
troublesome diseases and insects af- 
fecting the onion, and harvesting and 
storing the crop. He includes a table 
of costs showing that net return on 
an acre of onions which yielded 248 
bushels was $70.44, or a return of 28 
cents a bushel and 44 cents an hour 
of man labor. Onion yields vary con- 
siderably. Yields for the early crops 
range from 75 to 145 bushels an acre, 
with the corresponding figure for the 
intermediate crop 150 to 275 bushels, 
and for the late crop 350 to 600 
bushels. 


ON MAKING SOMETHING 
FOR NOTHING 


ADVENTURES IN SCRAP CRAFY, by 
Michael .C. Dank (376 pages; Green- 
berg; New York; $4). Re 


Reviewed by Morgan: Dennis 


N Adventures in Scrap Craft, 
Michael C. Dank, instructor in edu- 
cational handicrafts, lists and gives de- 
tailed instructions for 105 differem 








articles which can be made in your 
own hobby workshop from materials 
which ordinarily would be thrown 
away. Mr. Dank’s extremely useful 
book is actually a guide to the fasci- 
nating pursuit of creating something 
out of nothing—and what hobbyist 
doesn’t get real satisfaction out of such 
an accomplishment? 

Mr. Dank divides scrap materials 
into three kinds. First there are waste 
or leavings of manufactured materials 
such as scraps of cloth, felt, cork, 
leather, metal, rubber and the like. 
Then there are worn, broken and dis- 
carded materials such as cardboard 
boxes, paper and cloth sacks, cheese 
and cigar boxes, bottles, mirrors, 
dresses, shirts, tin cans and so on. 
Finally there are natural materials, 
which Mr. Dank includes because they 
are with few exceptions obtainable 
free of cost. They include, nuts, skins 
and furs, bark of trees, bones, branches 
and twigs, shells, feathers, clay, reeds, 
weeds, horns, seeds, fruit pits and pine 
cones. 


HE AUTHOR GIVES valuable 
advice about planning and equip- 
ping a hobby work shop. For instance 
here .are the types of tools he says 
would be necessary if you wanted to 
carry out every one of the 105 projects 
in this book: saws, hammers, mallets, 
planes, files, boring tools, metal cut- 
ting snips, chisels and gouges, oil 
stone and grinder, marking gauge, try- 
squares, steel rule steel square, 
screw drivers, knives, pliers, soldering 
iron, clamps, vises, glass cutter, scis- 
sors, leather and metal foil toolets, nail 
sets, special drills and bits, punches, 
stamping tools and chasing tools. It 
(Continued om Page 59) 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


A Canadian who wanted a collection of birds started carving them from wood 
instead of killing them—and wins an international reputation. 


CAPTURING BIRDS | - 





FE SMITH of Toronto, Canada, 
has taken birds as his hobby. Or 
maybe they have taken over Frank 
Smith—it’s hard to say. Carving life- 
size birds out of balsa wood has 
brought recognition from all over 
Canada and far beyond its borders, 
to this middle-aged handyman—and 
as much financial profit as he’s in- 
terested in. 

In his boyhood, Smith used to 
prowl around the marshes of Lake 
Ontario, bringing down ducks and 
other game birds with his long 12- 
gauge shotgun. It was the thing to 
do in those days, and he went along 
with the crowd. Many’s the roast 
duck that was served forth at his 

ents’ table. And many’s the mal- 
lard he shot for the market. 

He had competition, Other hunters 
were also taking their quota and he 
watched the bird population of the 
marshes dwindle, as hunters carried 
off robins and blackbirds, sandpipers 
and sparrows. They all went into the 
gamebags of these hunters. As Smith 
saw the slaughter, his heart was sick- 


ened. Then he began to wonder how 
much better he was. 


He wanted very badly to have a 
bird collection of his own. But on 
second thought, he knew he couldn’t 
shoot the birds, just to have a collec- 
tion to garnish his mantelpiece. He 
put his shotgun away, went down 
to the basement, got a block of soft 
white pine, and began to carve a 
robin. That was the beginning of 
Frank Smith’s bird collection. 


Fe™ THAT FIRST awkward attempt 
to the present day, Smith has 
made thousands of birds out of pine 
and balsa wood. More than 300 
species have contributed to his col- 
lection of bird portraits in the round. 
His birds are life-size and life-like, 
carved skillfully with simple tools, and 
painted with extreme accuracy. 

It was 20 years ago that he cut out 
that first robin, and as he gazes upon 
that early effort at carving birds, he 
admits, “Pretty crude! But you should 
see my latest!” It’s’ easy to see that 


Under Frank Smith’s patient in- 
struction two members of the Jun- 
ior Field Naturalists of Toronto, 
Canada learn to carve lifelike 
birds from balsa wood. 





practice has made perfect, for the 
birds he carves out of soft balsa wood 
today are so accurate that they fool 
the birds themselves. He has often 
set one of his carved birds on the 
lawn or near a food tray or at a bird 
bath, and watched the real birds try- 
ing to talk to it. 

He fools not only the birds. One 
day feeling discouraged because a 
finch he had made was not what 
it should be, in coloring or size, he 
decided just to use it in the garden. 
He mounted it on a stake, set it up 
in his perennial border, resolving to 
give up carving. The stake had not 
been in place more than 20 minutes 
when Smith noticed a black cat stalk- 
ing the bird. Even while he watched, 
the cat made a leap right at the bird. 
Crash! Down came the stake. Morti- 
fied and disappointed, the cat lit out 
over the back fence. Smith, flattered 
and reassured, set up the stake again, 
and went back to his carving. 

“I figured that if it was good 
enough to fool a cat, it couldn’t be 
so very bad,” he recalls. 
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WOOD 


Frank Smith adds the finishing 
touches to a robin’s throat in his 
home workshop. A number of his 
completed birds are in the back- 
ground. 


MITH, SELF-TAUGHT artist, has 
never had any training in carving 
or art work, and he met many dis- 
couragements at first. He observed the 
birds in their native habitats of field 
and marsh and forest, came home and 
tried to duplicate them in soft wood. 
What he remembered from observa- 
tion wasn’t always enough, and even 
studying bird books gave him only a 
little additional help. ° 

He made a number of birds before 
he attempted a passenger pigeon. 
Come to think of it, he’d never seen 
one, just pictures of them. No wonder 
it didn’t work out to his satisfaction. 
“Why don’t you go to the museum, 
and see the stuffed ones there?” a 
friend suggested. 

Frank Smith had never been to the 
Royal Ontario Museum in his life. 
He wasn’t even sure where to find it, 
some six miles uptown from his home. 
Tall, thin and timid, he mounted the 
steps and stood in the marble rotunda. 
He was hesitant about asking for help, 
so when he discovered the habitat 
group, he just studied it until closing 
time. The next time he came, he 
brought his carved bird with him. 
The comparison really pointed up the 
flaws in his bird. One of the curators 
became so interested in the carvin 
that he loaned Smith one of the rare 
bird skins. Smith went home happy. 
Now he'd be sure to get it right, and 
he did. 

Smith had learned the way to the 
museum, and he has never forgotten 





it. He often borrows study-skins and 
specimen wings from the natural 
history section. And he repays his 
debt to the museum by instructing 
one of the groups of the Junior Field 
Naturalists Association. He was able 
to perfect his proportions by studying 
the mounted birds, and examining at 
close range the markings of the feath- 
ers, the shape of feet and claws. 


NE DAY AS HE drove along the 
highway, a car in front of him 
struck a cuckoo. Smith picked up the 
dead bird, and on the spot made 
drawings and coloring to record the 
precise tones of the fleshy parts. For 
although plumage retains its color, 
beaks and legs lose their warm tints 
soon after death. 


After taking careful measurements, 
Smith gave the dead cuckoo to the 
museum. Then he drew the outline 
of the bird on balsa wood, and cut out 
a block shape. With flexible carving 
knives he produced a model of the 
bird that would never fly again. 


As he started, in a simple way, so 
Frank Smith has continued his work. 
He still uses simple carving knives, 
not chisels. A vise to hold the wood 
while he saws off a block, knives to 
fashion it deftly into shape, brushes 
and oils to color the birds, and solder- 
ing lead to make the feet, and he is 
equipped. His tools cost him little, 
and his kitchen is often enough his 
workshop. An upstairs room is 
crowded with his carved trophies. 











ou HAS SUCH a passion for ac- 
curacy that his work has come to 
the attention of nature lovers all 
across the country. The brush strokes 
on the sides and wings of his birds 
seem to have the very texture of 
feathers, since he uses dull paints. 
The bright glass eyes are imported 
from Europe. 


Legs and feet are made after 
Smith’s own design. He carves a mold 
according to the type and size of the 
modeled bird. Then he pours melted 
soldering lead into the mold and lets 
it set. ‘Then he produces legs and 
claws that are in perfect proportion 
and true to the species. Here again 
his portfolio of sketches is his best 
guide. 

That sketch-book is a treasure store 
of knowledge, but it is in his carved 
birds that his greatest skill is shown. 
He has recently added to his hobby 
by carving birds for lapel pins and 
brooches, and even some earrings. But 
this sort of work does not appeal to 
him nearly so much as fashioning 
life-size birds. It is getting away from 
the core of the matter. Birds as they 
really are—that’s what he likes. 

In carving his life-size birds, Smith 
takes one family a year; for example 
the finches—sparrows, snowbuntings, 
goldfinch; or the thrushes—robins, 
bluebirds; or shore birds, or the war- 
blers. Mounted on birch stands or 
knots of wood, the carved birds as- 
sume lifelike poses, from the tiny 

Continued on page 54 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


A Michigan man finds that experimenting with new and 
unusual types of vegetables gives gardening 
added zest and yields sure profits. 


ye RECOMMEND GARDENING, par- 
ticularly vegetable gardening, as 
an alluring and profitable hobby may 
seem trite and commonplace. It's well 
known that all sorts of folks in all 
parts of the world, from time im- 
memorial, have found escape from 
care, compensating relaxation, whole- 
some exercise, and often a main or 
auxiliary source of income in the till- 
age of the soil. 

But this is not another “back to the 
land plea,” and the particular kind 
of gardening which has been my 
profitable hobby for some years, the 
growing of the newer, foreign, de- 
viate type of unusual vegetables, is 
a field of exploration and adventure, 
and it adds to the ordinary emolu- 
ments of useful plant growing an 
extra source of cash income that or- 
dinary vegetable cultivation cannot 
give. Even seeming failure can be 
turned to profit. 

But don’t get the idea that re- 
search and experimental gardening 
mean the spending of a lifetime in 
trips to the steaming valleys of the 
Amazon, the snow-bound plains of 
Tibet, or the farflung isles of the 
south seas. On the contrary, all my 
seeds and plant material come to me 
by way of the seed catalogue, private 
correspondence, and the rural mail 
box. Nor is it an expensive hobby, 
for I doubt very much if in anything 
else can one get more for the money 
than in buying garden seeds. Actually, 
a seed te imported from southern 
France costs little if any more than 
one purchased at the corner grocery, 
and the paying of a high price, say 
a dollar a packet, is for me a very 
rare event. 


ERTAINLY, EXPERIMENTAL veget- 
able growing is no get-rich-quick 
proposition, and in my own case, it 


Archer P. Whallon 


ADVENTURES WITH VEGRTABLES 


is a sideline to other work. However, 
I have always made it pay its way and 
make a modest profit, and I feel that 
it could be made much more profit- 
able if I could give it more time, and 
if I were a more energetic and effi- 
cient salesman. 

Don’t expect to find many marvel- 
ous “new creations in plant life” 
which will revolutionize the agricul- 
ture of the world. There are some 
truly new varieties, the products of 
the plant hybridists’ foresight and 
skill, introductions of agricultural ex- 
periment stations and of progressive 
seedsmen. 


TO GROW ROQUETTE 


Roquette or rocket salad is 
a quick growing plant of the 
easiest culture. The small seed 
can be planted at any time when 
the ground is not frozen in any 
good fine garden soil. It is a 
good muck land crop. The rows 
may be as close as twelve 
inches apart, but a twenty- 
inch spacing would be better, 
and the plants should be thinned 
to stand not closer than six 
inches apart in the row. This 
plant withstands very hard frosts 
and from September first sow- 
ings in my garden in Michigan, 
the crop may sometimes be had 
up to the middle of December. 














But the larger number of the less 
familiar vegetables are foreign veget- 
ables, or foreign types and varieties 
of our common garden crops, plants 
well established in cultivation some- 
where in the world, but as yet little 
known to American growers. 


Then there are the regional, local, 


or “heirloom” varieties—the favorites 
of some limited territory, or of the 
folk of some particular nationality or 
racial descent. True plant “heirlooms” 
are superior varieties cultivated and 
handed down from generation to 
generation in smail communities or 
neighborhoods, or by rural families, 
but which have not been introduced 
to wide commercial cultivation. 

There are also some old-fashioned 
crops which for no good reason, have 
long been neglected. Some of these 
are now being returned to public favor 
with the introduction of improved 
varieties developed by far-seeing plant 
breeders, and some are certainly major 
market crops of the future. One can 
reasonably expect that some of these 
lesser garden and farm crops will be 
the basis of considerable fortunes for 
those who have the foresight to get in 
on the ground floor and pioneer in 
their revival and development. 


H Spars IS NO POINT in repeating 
seed catalogue descriptions here, 
and a list of varietal names, with 
some suggestions and mention of pos- 
sibly overlooked facts will serve our 
purpose. Begin with knowing your 
beans, including some of the ordinary 
varieties, the pretty-flowered and big- 
ded scarlet runners and the Eng- 
ish broad or Italian fava beans. ‘Then 
there are: the mung beans, with very 
small seed, source of the true Chi- 
nese bean sprouts; the asparagus or 
| bean; blue victor, a pole 
an with purple pods from Oregon; 
the yellow-seeded sulphur or brim- 
stone baking bean; the red Mexican 
and hidatsa red baking and chili con 
carne beans; the French (Canadian) 
St. Fiacre pole bean; and the flash 
and brilliant bush beans from New 
England, with bright red-marked pods 
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Characteristic of the produce of Archer P. Whallon’s garden is this 
collection of unusual vegetables which includes the broad Windsor or 
fava bean, kohlrabi, St. Fiacre beans, lufa gourd, long sweet edible 
gourd, large plum tomatoes, China cucumber and edible soy beans. 


There are the lesser relatives of 
cabbage; kohlrabi, Italian green or 
Calabrese broccoli; and the red or 
purple and variegated leaved winter- 
hardy kales; and the marrow cabbage 
or kale with stalks possibly six feet 
high. Unusual green leaf or salad 
crops are: the red-stalked rhubarb or 
tuby Swiss chard; tampala, now in 
both red and green leaf varieties; cel- 
tuce, a tall lettuce-like plant; roquette 
or rocket salad, also known by the 
Italian names, arugala or ruoola), a 
piquant flavored leaf plant, an in- 
gredient of the Creole cooking of the 
New Orleans territory but inexplic- 
ably almost unknown to northern 
gardeners and herbalists; and that 
most versatile of culinary herbs, sweet 
basil, with its variant lettuce leaved 


and purple types. 


N% THAT SUPERIOR strains of 
American grown seed are avail- 
able, we can have plenty of that 
favorite of the ancient Roman epi- 
cures—cardoon; and of another good 
vegetable of Italian origin—the bulb- 
type Florence or Messina fennel. And 
by the way, both cardoon and fennel 


should become important muck land 
market crops, although they grow 
well on highland soils. 

Chufas or earth almonds (a nut- 
grass plant) are small nut-like tubers 
about the size of large beans which 
grow underground like peanuts. With 
a high sugar and oil content, and 
yields of 200 bushels to the acre, the 
chufa may some day become a major 
animal and human food farm crop. 
Also, I have found that one can grow 
good crops of first quality peanuts 
here in southern Michigan. 

Annual vegetable fruits may be of 
great value in seasons of apple, peach, 
and other tree and berry fruit short- 
age, and some of the’ lesser known 
varieties, seldom found on the mar- 
ket, are really better for the purpose 
than standard market types. Here 
we have the yellow tomatoes, mingold 
and jubilee, and Livingston’s gold 
ball, best for canning whole—and with 
the addition of a little pineapple and 
sweet basil, these are really something 
good. As much can be said for the 
thick fleshed Italian red pear and 
San Marzano tomatoes, of which the 
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ripe fruits keep in storage twice as 
long as do other kinds. 


MONG THE VINE fruits we have: 
f& the long-keeping winter water- 
melon; the Golden Beauty casaba (a 
muskmelon type), big golden globes, 
the most beautiful fruit of the garden; 
and now a new early melon of the 
honeydew type, the Oro Blanco, from 
North Dakota. The sweetest water- 
melons are not the biggest ones, but 
rather such medium sized high qual- 
ity varieties as Klondike or dove, or 
possibly even better, the yellow fleshed 
honey cream. The yellow watermelon, 
along with the yellow tomato and 
the yellow pepper, is making a come- 
back in popular appreciation, and now 
six Varieties of yellow watermelons are _ 
catalogued. One can also find a red- 
fleshed watermelon with a yellow 
rind (like a ripe pumpkin) in Texas; 
from a few concerns one can obtain 


RAISING ROSELLE 


Roselle is a tropical plant, 
related to hibiscus, okra, and 
cotton, and will stand no frost 
whatever. Individual plants are 
bush-like and may reach four 
feet in height with a three-foot 
spread. Have single plants, or 
groups of not over three plants 
in a hill, spaced at least. three 
feet apart each way. As the 
root system is but little more 
than a long single tap-root, it 
is very difficult to transplant, 
and it is advisable to plant 
seed in the open ground as soon 
as danger of frost is past. Ro- 
selle does well in all soils from 
sand to muck, with the excep- 
tion of heavy and hard clay. It 
does well in relatively light sand 
and is unusually drouth and hot 
weather resistant. It is not 
troubled by insects. The roselle 
juice will not have its character- 
istic cranberry-like flavor until 
the plant approaches maturity 
and some flower buds are 
formed. 














seeds of the big 20-pound musk- 
melons, now seldom found on the 
market; and some folks are selling 
seed of a good strain of the banana 
muskmelon as the “Arabian cucum- 
ber,” for salad, slicing, and pickle use 

(Continued on Page 60) 















MONARCH 


of the 


MODEL PLANE DOMAIN 


Winning the International 
Wakefield trophy is only 
one of a Cleveland young 
man’s accomplishments in 


the field of model 


aeronautics. 


John Korda 


A JOYFUL SHOUT RANG out over the 
flat of the Aviation Country 
Club at Bendix, New Jersey on 
August 6, 1939 as Dick Korda’s tiny 
plane caught a rising air current and 
soared upward to 1,500 feet. As it 
began drifting in a slow circle, the 
official timers lay on their backs, 
shaded their eyes from the morning 
sun, and settled down for a long 
vigil. It was the first flight of the 
day, and in that plane rode part of 
the hopes of the United States team in 
the Wakefield International Model 
Airplane Contest. To the United 
States team it meant a possible chance 
to keep the Wakefield Trophy in this 
country for another year. To Dick 
Korda of Cleveland that flight repre- 
sented the climax of seven years of 
patient effort. All his dreams were 
built into that plane. 


For 43 minutes and 29 seconds the 
plane floated overhead under perfect 
control while the timers lolled on the 
grass and the rest of the contestants 
chewed their fingernails. They knew, 
as they watched, that for all practical 
purposes the contest was already over. 
The old record of 33 minutes, 34 sec- 
onds, held by Copeland of England, 
was shattered by Dick’s model. 







Dick Korda holds what he calls “the flying boxcar,” which defeated 
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the world’s best streamlined planes to set a new sustained flight record 
in the Wakefield International contest in 1939, the last year the contest 


was held prior to the war. 


TT? REST OF the contest was a mere 
formality. That first flight of the 
day won the Wakefield Trophy for 
the United States for the sixth time 
in twelve years. And the Wakefield 
mug is to model plane flying what 
the Davis Cup is to tennis—the sym- 
bol of world supremacy. In 43% 
minutes Dick Korda was elevated 
from being just a top-notch model 
builder to world’s champion. The 
excitement was almost too much. 


World’s champion! Embarrassed by - 


the enthusiastic congratulations of 
friends and officials, Dick tried to 
pass it off lightly. 

“It was just luck,” he said. “It 
caught a thermal, and that did all the 
rest.” 

But a flight that more than tripled 
the time of its closest competitor and 
beat the world’s record by ten min- 
utes had to have more than merel 
the element of luck behind it. Dick 
had been a consistent winner for 
several years; had, in fact, already set 
four world’s records. His Wakefield 
flight was backed by experience. 

One of Korda’s friends explained it 
this way: “Dick knew what he was 
doing when he asked to fly in the 
morning. He’s been in a lot of con- 





tests, and he knows how to judge the 
weather. He could see that ground 
currents were rising, and that’s good. 
But usually they rise faster in the 
afternoon. That's when most contest- 
ants fly. When Dick saw the cirrus 
clouds forming overhead, he figured 
a breeze would spring up. And it 
did, just as his ship landed. The 
breeze pulled the others down in a 
hurry. He knew what he was doing, 


all right.” 


It was wisdom gained through ex- 
perience that won the Wakefield Con- 
test for Korda. He proved again, as 
it had been proved so often before, 
that skill outweighs luck in model 
plane competition just as it does in 
almost everything else. 


ae coms PRESENCE AT the contest 
was made possible only by his 
fine showing in the eliminations at 
Detroit. Had he not won an all- 
expense trip to New Jersey, he prob- 
ably would not have been able to 
fly against the foreign teams, for 
just the week before, through -no 
fault of his own, he had become per- 
manently detached from his job. An 
act of Congress turned him loose on 


the labor market. With a wife and 
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Dick Korda at work on a new class “B” control line plane. Powered by 
tiny engines of .29 inches maximum cylinder displacement, planes of this class 
have flown at speeds of better than ninety miles an hour. 


ten-month-old son to support, Dick 
was in no position to make the trip 
on his own. Money was badly needed 
in the Korda household. 

Before the day was over, Korda 
was more than $800 richer in prize 
money, as well as manufacturing 
tights to his plane (both American 
and British), endorsements, expenses, 
and proposed magazine articles. But 
that was not all. When he arrived 
home two days later, it was to find 
himself well publicized. On the edi- 
torial page of the Cleveland Press he 
found an editorial entitled “There 
Ought to be a Job!” “His victory was 
obviously no accident,” the editorial 
said, “since he has won consistently 
in other meets.” Listing his achieve- 
ments, the editorial ended: “Surely 
there must be a regular job somewhere 
in the aviation industry for a young 
man who has proved so conclusively 
his mechanical skill and his interest 
in aeronautics.” 

Sure enough, there was a job; sev- 
eral of them, in fact. Korda picked out 
what he thought was the best job 
for him and went to work for a local 
aviation firm. Through his hobby 
Dick’s family was saved from at least 
temporary financial embarrassment. 
His hobby paid off at the crucial 
moment. 


A™ THAT HAPPENED nearly eight 
years ago. Dickie, Jr., is now 


himself building planes in his spare 
time. And Dickie builds his father’s 
designs which are sold in kit form. 

“I might as well build the. best,” 
he says. 

Korda did not quit once he had 
reached the top. He is still building 
planes and planning new designs. 
And he still is the Wakefield Inter- 
national Champion. True, it took a 
war to keep him champion, for during 
the war years he was not required to 
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lay his title on the block. However, 
that does not necessarily mean he 
would not have retained it had there 
been regular contests. Dick has not 
been resting on his laurels. In his 
spare time—and a hobby enthusiast 
finds the time, or makes it, despite 
working 60 or 70 hours a week in a 
warplant—Dick managed to keep from 
losing his grip. In fact, so well hes he 
kept his hand in that in last sum- 
mer’s competition in the invitational 
model airplane meet at Battle Creek, 
Michigan, hé set a new national rec- 
ord for Class “B” gas-powered free- 
flight planes, and won _ national 
championships in class “A” U-control 
planes (a new event for him) and in 
towline glider competition at the 
National Model Airplane meet at 
Wichita, Kansas. U-control competi- 
tion is purely a speed event in which 
a tiny plane is flown in a circle, con- 
trolled by wire guide lines. The 
length of the lines varies, depending 
upon contest rules and the displace- 
ment of the engines used. Korda’s 
winning speed at Wichita was 69.23 
miles an hour. 

At the big Washington contest, 
where he was named meet champion, 
Korda won a Bulova wrist watch, two 
trophies, a model plane engine, and 
a combination radio-phonograph 
valued at $100. When he set a new 
record at Battle Creek, Michigan, his 
model was promptly bought by Berk- 
eley Models, Inc., on a royalty basis 
which is expected to bring him his 
best financial returns to date. 

(Continued on Page 58) 


Here’s Dick Korda with his “Powerhouse,” the plane with which 
he set a new national record last summer at Battle Creek, Michigan. 








With a few brushes and 
tubes of paint a Los 
Angeles woman builds 
an income by 





Within one year Mrs. Alice L. Boland decorated and sold ine than 
3,000 cooky-jars like the one she is painting here. 


Brightening the Commonplace 


[F YOU BRIGHTEN uP almost any 
familar object with a little paint, 
people will want to buy it,” says Mrs. 
Alice L. Boland of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs. Boland’s words are borne out 
by the sales she makes of hand-painted 
candy boxes, stationery, matchboxes, 
cooky-jars and place cards. With a 
clever hand and a flair for painting 
lively, colorful designs, this middle- 
aged widow makes a comfortable in- 
come with no more of an investment 
than a few paint brushes and five or 
six tubes of oil paint. 

Several years ago in Buffalo, New 
York, Mrs. Boland first discovered 
that people have an ardent desire for 
ordinary things that have color and 
individuality. Saddened by the loss of 
an infant son, she was casting about 
for a hobby to divert her mind. In 
her basement was a collection of glass 
and earthenware jars which she had 
been gathering through the years. 
One morning as she surveyed the 
collection, she impulsively decided to 
paint one of the jars. Using some 


brushes and paint that her daughter 
had discarded, Mrs. Boland painted 
the jar green and then decorated it 
with a fanciful picture of a parrot, 
copied from her wallpaper. 


Just as she was completing her first 
effort with the paint brush, Mrs. 
Boland was interrupted by a visit from 
her next-door neighbor. On seeing 
the gay, yellow and green jar, the 
neighbor was delighted. “I must have 
it for a bridge prize,” she said. She 
insisted on taking it and on paying 
for it. The payment was 50 cents. 
Mrs. Boland smiles today as she re- 
calls her amazement that anyone 
would have wanted to pay her for 
that first crude work. The next day 
she was even more amazed. 


H™ NEIGHBOR GAVE the jar away 
as a bridge prize on the after- 
noon of the day she bought it. It was 
the most popular prize of the after- 
noon, and her guests demanded to 
know where she got the delightful 
cooky-jar. On the following day Mrs. 


James C. Ball 


Boland received orders for 18 more. 
Orders for 12 additional jars came in 
the next day. Like a stone cast in a 
pond, the first cooky-jar created ever- 
widening ripples of demand for more 
and more. Within a year, Mrs. Boland 
sold over 3,000 cooky-jars. 

Soon after the orders became heavy, 
Mrs. Boland made arrangements with 
a local pottery-maker to supply her 
with jars. She invited two friends to 
spend profitable afternoons helping 
her fill the orders. “In a couple of 
years,” laughs Mrs. Boland, “there 
must have -been one of my cooky- 
jars in every home in Buffalo.” 

From hand-painted jars, Mrs. Bo- 
land expanded her hobby to include 
decorative vases, candle holders, boxes 
and stationery. She sold most of the 
articles that she painted, as table 
prizes for bridge parties. Many of her 
sales were made through the social 
chairmen of church organizations and 
bridge clubs. As time went on, Mrs. 
Boland’s hobby grew right out of her 
home into a ius of her own in the 


business district of Buffalo. ‘The shop 
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was started and prospered during the 
later years of the depression. 


BOUT EIGHT YEARS ago, after her 
husband’s death, Mrs. Boland 
was obliged to sell her shop and move 
to the mild climate of Los Angeles 
in order to safeguard the health of 
her daughter. In the new city, she 
found that bridge parties with elab- 
orate series of prizes were not so 
popular. She looked for other outlets 
for the products of her hobby and 
found markets in gift shops, stationery 
stores, and now, principally, in a 
candy store. 

One of Mrs. Boland’s friends, a 
candy shop proprietor, moved to a 
new store in West Village, California 
about five years ago. As a good-will 
gesture, Mrs. Boland decorated the 
glass candy jars on the counter with 
floral designs. Soon, customers of 
the new shop were asking if the jars 
were for sale. Although the proprietor 
could not satisfy the customers’ re- 
quests by selling them his display jars, 
he decided to meet their demand 
with decorative containers for the 
candy. As a result, Mrs. Boland now 
spends most of her time painting 
flowers and other attractive designs 
on candy boxes and jars. Ordinary 
hard candy, encased in a gaily colored 
cellophane box, brings more than 
pees its usual price and the patrons 
of the store are more than doubly 
pleased with their purchases. 

Mrs, Boland is paid on an hourly 
basis by the owner of the candy store, 
who Kf provides her with a small 
workshop. There she spend four or 
five hours a day painting candy boxes, 
and the remainder of her time pro- 
ducing her sidelines. Mrs. Boland 
still paints an occasional cooky-jar 
and also makes hand-painted station- 
ery, which sells for as high as $1.50 
for a box containing six or eight 
sheets. 


A RECENT ADDITION to Mrs. Bo- 
land’s sidelines is the glorifica- 
tion of the common penny matchbox. 
- ge the oP and bottom . the 

x by pasting heavy paper on them. 
Then she deftly ‘jaiats a colorful 
little design on the top. In a few 
seconds she transforms the one-cent 
investment into an attractive novelty 
for which a great many persons are 
willing to pay 10 cents. 

In her decoration of stationery, 
place cards, and matchboxes, Mrs. 
Boland has developed a new tech- 


nique which sets her productions apart 
from the ordinary hand-painted items. 
Her brushwork forms the setting or 
the background for charming little 
designs in cloth which are pasted on 
the surface to be deotented™ 

From scrap material, Mrs. Boland 
cuts out flowers, designs and tiny 
figures. Pasting one of these on the 
top of a piece of stationery, she adds 
green leaves with a few quick strokes 
of her brush. A plain sheet of paper 
is transformed into a highly desired 
piece of hand-decorated stationery. 
“When people see the cloth in the 
design and rub the tips of their fingers 
over it,” says Mrs. Boland, “there is 
no need for a sales talk.” 


A’ PRESENT MRS. BOLAND'’S station- 
ery, matchboxes and other side- 
lines are marketed through gift shops 
and stationery stores which take all 
the articles she makes for them and 
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leaves, or at least to suggest them, 
with one or two deft strokes of her 
brush. Her representations of flowers 
are done from memory. “Pleasing 
dashes of color are much more im- 
portant than faithful reproduction of 
details,” says Mrs. Boland. 

To develop a profitable hobby like 
Mrs. Boland’s, no special training is 
required. A little. practice with brush 
and paint makes it easy to change a 
drab surface to an eye-catching and 
saleable object. To start, pleasing de- 
signs and illustrations can be copied, 
taking on the personality of the hob- 
byist in the copying. 

A couple of 25 cent brushes and 
five 15 cent tubes of oil paint: pink, 
yellow, green, blue and violet, com- 
prise the basic equipment for Mrs. 
Boland’s hobby. With these tools, she 
can convert 10 cents’ worth of plain 
stationery into a dollar's worth of 
hand painted note paper in less than 





A place card and two match boxes glamorized with Mrs. Boland’s 
brush. She often receives 10 cents for the match boxes which cost her only 


a penny. 


ask for more. There is a great demand 
for the common object that has been 
made a little different, a little more 
attractive by adding a little paint to 
it. And according to Mrs. Boland, it 
does not take an artistic genius to 
satisfy this demand. 

She contends that she has no innate 
artistic talent. Through experience, 
she has acquired the skill to paint in 


a half hour. Twenty matchboxes 
costing 20 cents are transformed into 
20 colorful objects worth $1 in less 
than 20 minutes. The cost of the paint 
used in decorating each article can be 
reckoned in.fractions of a cent. 

The design may be simple; the 
object famniliar. The paint may be 
red or blue or violet; but the touch of 
the brush is golden. 
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Make and Sell Wooden Lapel Pins 


Gr years Aco I began a hobby 
of making wooden lapel pins that 
not only was profitable, but filled in 
the leisure hours and gave me a 
chance to dispel some of the daytime 
working tension. 

The expenses’ for materials are 
slight because there is usually some 
scrap wood around the house. The 
shellac and stain may have to be pur- 
chased, but a jar will last a long time. 

First select the object, such as a 
rabbit, to be made, and a picture to 
use as a pattern. The picture can be 
reduced or blown up to the size you 
want by the block method. Draw a 
square the size desired and block it 
off. Then block off the picture and 


Frances E. Dietz 


draw it free hand to your pattern 
square, following the corresponding 
lines. 

Transfer your pattern to a piece of 
wood, not too thick, and cut out the 
outline with a coping saw or jig 
saw. For the inside lines, cut and 
gouge with a small pen knife, making 
the different features stand out by 
cutting in or rounding off the lines. 
Each new pattern is a challenge to 
see what the finished product will 
look like. Round off your edges and 
finally sandpaper to a satiny smooth- 
ness. 

Incidentally, a used emery board 
is excellent for getting the edges 
smooth. Anyone who does a lot of 
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manicuring will probably save them 
for you. 


HY TO FASTEN the pin on the 
back was my biggest. problem, 
but the solution was quite simple. I 
didn’t want to invest a lot of money 
in commercial pins so I saved the 
black safety and straight pins that | 
were on clothes returned from the 
cleaners. When I ran out, I asked the 
neighbors to save them for me. Event- 
ually, I made a deal with a cleaner to | 
purchase 100. These were very in- | 
expensive. 
With wire clippers I cut the head 
off a straight pin about one-third | 
down, saving both parts. I filed the 
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other end of the pointed part with an 
emery wheel and then bent it in a 
“U” shape. I now had a tiny staple 
which could not be purchased. The 
part of the pin with the head was 
sharpened and I kept these to nail in 
the eyes of the various animals. I 
then took my wooden pin, turned it 
over, placed a. black safety pin on the 
back and nailed it securely with three 
of the tiny staples. If any part of the 
eye came through on the back I filed 
it down smoothly. 


I stained the entire pin and applied 
shellac. After I obtained some varnish, 
I used it and the result was certainly 
worth the effort. 


I wore the first finished pin to the 
office and right away all the girls 
said, “Make me one.” Since there is a 
lot of work on them, I told them I 
would for a price, and they agreed. 
I have made over a hundred so far. 
I don’t work steadily at it but I have 
taken in over $30, besides using some 
of the pins as gifts. 


| Fem: FROM 50 cents to $1 a pin, 
depending upon the amount of 
work involved, and never seem to 
have much trouble disposing of them. 
In fact, around holidays I can’t keep 
up with the orders. The pins could 
be enameled but the stain and varnish 
give them a much nicer look. 


To the beginner I would suggest 
starting with a very simple pattern 
with few inside lines. After you get 
the idea of cutting the lines to simu- 
late the contours of the object, branch 
out to something bigger. 


I made sets of squirrels, one large 
and one small, but alike. The girls 
wore them with their three piece suits, 
the large animal on the topcoat and 
the smaller one on the suit coat. One 
customer had me make three pins, 
alike in design, but varying in size, 
which she used as detachable buttons 
on a wool dress. 

When you find a pattern that sells, 
cut out a lot at one time and have 
them on hand for idle moments. I 
carry a piece of wood cut out, a knife 
and a piece of sandpaper in my pocket 
and when I have spare time or have 
to wait for something or someone, | 
start cutting. 

I have made cats, squirrels, rabbits, 
fawns, and my latest is an elephant. 
I only hope someone else gets as much 
fun out of this hobby as I have. Once 
you start, your own ideas will come. 
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go to high school 


H ORSES ARE NOT usually found in a school, but at the Pitts- 

burg, Kansas Senior high school, they proved to be an 
added attraction when placed in a hobby case. It all started 
when a senior overheard a young visitor’s chance remark: 
"Gee, these halls are dull. They should have something more 
interesting to look at in those trophy cases.” 

At first the senior was stung by the slight to her school, but 
as she looked around, she realized it was well-deserved. The 
main trophy case in the front hall was dark, dirty, and un- 
tended. There was certainly nothing there to make one look 
twice. s 

She took the problem to her journalism class, and there it 
was discussed in detail. It wouldn't be enough, they decided, 
merely to clean the case and shine the trophies. That wouldn't 
make it interesting, because once a person has seen a trophy, 
he doesn’t care about looking at it again. What about a hobby 
case? Yes, that was the answer to their problem—something 
new and different every week. 

Eagerly they set about doing the task. First, official per- 
mission was asked and was gladly given by the principal. 
Soon the case was transformed by a few touches of paint, with 
white and blue crepe paper making an attractive design across 
the back. The case was now ready for its first hobby. 


HE NEXT STEP was to find a hobby. To uncover worthwhile 
hobbies for display, the class consulted the school survey 
which they had conducted earlier in the year. The first hobby 
honored was a collection of 300 miniature horses from all parts 
of the world. After placing a sign with the collector’s name on 
it inside the case, the class anxiously awaited results, which 
were not long in coming. At first only a few curious students 
inspected the case, but their exclamations drew their friends 
and soon they were crowded about the case. The horses in the 
hall proved to be eye-catchers and at no time lacked attention. 
So far no reluctance has been encountered and enthusiastic 
collectors besiege journalism students with hobbies. A few of 
the colorful and attractive displays thus far have been foreign 
dolls, paper money and coins, souvenirs, miniature elephants, 
trains, and sample bars of soap. Each hobby receives a write- 
up on the front page of the Booster, the high school weekly news- 
paper, and a different hobby is placed in the case each week. 
This interesting project stimulates students to start worth- 
while hobbies, gives proud hobbyists a chance to display their 
collections, and makes the high school halls more attractive. 
Carol Burke 
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Dick Gunthner’s chicken farm is run on a business-like basis. Each 
egg is checked to insure freshness. In the rear may be seen a portion of 
the “plucking” machine. Dick has developed an agility in handling the 
delicate egg which permits him to work six at a time. 


oo YEARS AGO, two grade school 
youngsters pooled $100 of their 
vacation-time earnings and began the 
hobby of raising chicks. Today, 17- 
year-old Dick Gunthner of Fair Lawn, 
New Jersey, has gone on to lift the 
hobby into a $15,000 a year business 
which supports his family, 

When Dick’s father saw the suc- 
cess the two boys were making of their 
early venture, he advanced funds for 
expansion. Then, a year ago, he left 
his own position as a milk dealer to 
put his full time into poultry raising. 
Mrs. Gunthner, a book-keeper before 
she was married, pitched in to keep 
the necessary records. 

Now Dick, who is still a high 
school senior, has a future already 
cut out for him in the slowly-maturing 


plans the Gunthners have formu- 





lated around his childhood hobby. 

The venture began simply mie 
Dick had saved money working on 
a nearby farm and, with his friend, 
invested the $100 in a batch of chicks 
and rudimentary equipment for grow- 
ing them. Disease killed a number of 
them but the two ended the season 
with a small profit. 


HEN HIS FRIEND dropped out, 
Dick continued alone. He built 
a caged enclosure, purchased a new 
batch of chicks. The hobby showed 
further profit. Then the boy’s father 
advanced sufficient funds to erect a 
hen house from cinder blocks. 
Soon Dick had established an egg- 
route among the neighbors. A “lay- 
ing house,” “finishing house,” and 


“brooding. .room”. slowly joined the 
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Hatching a 


first building until the venture cov- 
ered two acres of ground surrounding 
the Gunthner home. By the time the 
father left his own position to join 
Dick as a full-fledged partner, the 
batch of chicks had multiplied to 
2,500 hens and roosters. 

Five hundred of the chickens were 
designed as “layers” whose output 
went to a regular list of 75 customers. 
Their living span was ten months, 
after which they went into the hen 
house for sale as dressed pouty: 

The remaining 2,000 were kept 
for a period of twelve weeks when 
they were considered full-grown and 
ready for the eating table. The Gunth- 
ners. purchased 200 chicks every two 
weeks to maintain a steady quota. 


D= SHOWED HIMSELF an efficient 
businessman from the start. 
Nothing was wasted. Besides his egg 
and dressed poultry route, he sold ihe 
manure and waste parts to nearby 
farmers for fertilizer, and supplied 
a local laboratory with live specimens 
for vaccines. The money earned, in 
addition to his father’s loans, he put 
back into mechanized apparatus and 
more modern buildings. 


A machine was acquired which 
automatically plucked the quills; con- 
crete floors were laid in the various 
houses so that the problem of sanita- 
tion was easily met. 


Now father and son are mapping 
a heating and ventilating system of 
heated pipes under each building. Its 
installation, Dick explains,- will elim- 
inate the constant worry of a poultry- 
man that a sudden change of weather 
will affect his roost. 


Killing is done on Friday. A: “de- 
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brainer’ does the work; then the 
chicken is fed into the “defeathering” 
unit. Next, the poultry is wrapped 
in waxed paper and placed on ice for 
Saturday delivery. 


Ls YEAR THE Gunthners realized 
$10,000 from sales. This season 
they have every expectation of sur- 
passing that mark by 50 per cent. 
It’s an expanding business, and father 
and son devote as much time to im- 
proving the breed of their chickens 
as to the cash-and-carry aspects of the 
enterprise. A measure of their success 
in breeding came last summer when 
Dick took first prize for the quality of 
his entries in the state’s Future Farm- 
ers of America contest. 


The hobby has developed into a 
fascinating vocation for all three 
Gunthners. Here’s how Dick des- 
cribes his own feelings: “I can’t en- 
joy vacations any more because I’m 
always eager to return home and see 
how the chicks are doing. There’s a 
certain pride in.taking a new batch, 
babying them into healthy, meaty 
hens, and then delivering a first- 
rate Sunday meal to a customer. I 
guess poultry-raising has gotten in 
my blood.” 

The transition of $100 worth of 
hobby chicks from a play-toy into a 
family business came so naturally that 
Dick seems puzzled when a visitor 
expresses surprise over his good for- 
tune. He is equally matter-of-fact 
when he discusses the ventilating 
system being blue-printed, or his hope 
of extending the egg-route when he 
completes his schooling and can de- 
vote a full day to the enterprise. 

It is his father, Albert Gunthner, 
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A 17-year-old New Jersey boy turns 
a $100 investment in chickens into 
a $15,000-a-year enterprise. 


| Hobby Into a Business 


N. S. Migliorino 





It?s feeding time and father and son scatter the grain about the hen 
house. A concrete floor under the fresh straw makes the vitally important 
task of cleaning a relatively light chore. The guests at the banquet may 
not ame it, but they’re almost ready for the fatal trip to the “plucking” 
machine. 


who is the excitable member of the 
partnership. There is an unmistakable 
enthusiasm in his voice whether he 
is praising his boy’s accomplishment 
Cusually out of the latter’s hearing) 
or telling how they erected a brood- 
ing house the previous summer. 


D= Is A NORMAL and healthy 
youngster. Quiet and modest in 
behavior, he impresses the visitor as a 
model high school student. His marks 
in the class-room, while not in the 
top percentages, are more than ade- 





quate. He “dates” on an average of 
twice each .veek and becomes as eager 
and loyal a rooter as any school mem- 
ber when the school football team 
takes the field during the autumn 
season against a traditional rival. 
While the poultry farm does pre- 
vent him from participating as fully 
as he would wish in extra-curricular 
activities, Dick has been careful to 
set aside enough time for home-work, 
chores and class programs. To the 
Gunthner family, as it concerns their 
son, the $15,000 venture is still a 
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hobby; and school, the principal busi- 
ness of the moment. 


A talk with Mr. and Mrs. Gunth- 
ner reveals that a college education 
is also on the “must” list for Dick. 
They are insistent that he provide 
himself with a full school background 
before launching his ambitious plans 
of expansion. When the boy shows 
a tendency to isolate himself from 
other activities for the farm, it is the 
who steer him back to a more bal- 
anced schedule. It was to keep Dick 
from devoting himself too exclusively 
to the chickens that his father left 
his position to take the full-time job 
of turning the hobby chicks into the 
bread-and-butter of the family larder. 


A POULTRY RAISER leads a quiet and 
orderly existence, according to 
Dick. There are few instances of un- 
usual experiences in his three years 
as a chicken-man. The most disastrous 
event occurred early in his career 
when the first beach of chicks was 
hit by an epidemic. 

Since then he has gained sufficient 
knowledge to be able to ward off the 
customary illnesses before they sweep 
through the hen houses. What anec- 
dotes the young lad has to tell deal 
mainly with small, inconsequential 
incidents. 


There was the embarrassing day, 
for example, when he forgot how 
fragile a chicken egg can be. Having 
become accustomed to handling the 
eggs as casually as he would a base- 
ball, he threw a pail containing about 
five dozen from one hand to the other 
—and missed the catch. The Gunth- 
ners had king-sized portions of 
scrambled eggs for supper that eve- 
ning and Dick, for a time, regained 
his respect for the paper thinness of 
an egg shell. 


Another time, the screen door of a 
hen house broke and several hundred 
of its inhabitants departed to in- 
vestigate the wonders of the sur- 
rounding vicinity. Dick smiles as he 
recalls the scene. Strategy was the 
order-of-the day, and both father and 
son played the role of the Pied Piper, 
luring the wanderers back into the 
fold with well-laid trails of tempting 
scratch. 


HE CHICKENS HAVE.come to as 
sume an almost human aspect in 
the lives of the Gunthners. They will 
point out individuals and list their 










































































































PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Liza, the hen with the digestive time-piece, perches herself for a 
personal feeding session by the boss, 17-year-old Dick Gunthner. Liza 
has made herself the barnyard favorite with her friendliness and punctual- 
ity at the dinner table. 


traits in human terms. That fellow, 
they will say, is a busy-body but is 
usually put in his place by a few well- 
directed pecks from his companions. 

And Liza, perching there on the 
top coop! She’s developed a digestive 
time-piece. There are three feeding 
times daily and each time anyone 
enters the hen house, Liza is by the 
door ready for a personal handout. 
“After the plucker comes for Liza,” 
Dick remarks rather sadly, “the event- 
ual customer can truthfully say that 
she’s bought a hand-fed bird.” But 
that day may be far off yet because 
the end of the barnyard favorite is a 
tragedy none of the Gunthners are 
ready to face. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect 
of the family’s hobby-business is the 
happiness the visitor finds in their 





home. It is an atmosphere of content- 
ment which one must sense rather 
than observe through outward dis- 
lays. Each of the. Gunthners has 
eae a place for himself in the ven- 
ture and has gained, in return, a satis- 
faction above the monetary profits 
realized. 

And at the center of the parents’ 
satisfaction, they will secretely con- 
fide, is their admiration of Dick, their 
only child. 


“It’s really the boy’s business,” the 
father will explain. “He’s a good son 
and what we have, we have gained 
through his work and ideas. He’s 
going to make something of himself; 
and even though we don’t want to 

il him too much by talking like 
this to everyone, his mother and I 
are really proud of him.” : 
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Legion Launches Model Plan 


AS SENATORS AND representa- 
tives on Capitol Hill who are 
aware of the importance of aero- 
nautics in today’s modern atomic age 
were happy to hear of the American 
Legion’s latest plan—namely, the aim 
to enroll 5 million teen-age boys this 
year in a nation-wide model airplane 
program. To quote Joe Rabinovich, 
director of special American Legion 
activities, “The American Legion be- 
lieves that through this nation-wide 
model airplane program it can pro- 
vide wholesome activities for teen- 
aged youngsters by, first, serving to 
make American youth aviation con- 
scious as a national defense contribu- 
tion, and second, by serving as an 
effective preventive of juvenile de- 
linquency. It will also provide adult 
interest for scores of thousands of 
Air Force veterans in the role of 
Legion post chairmen and supervisors 
of the program and of competitions.” 
The Legion program will include 
building of control line and free fly- 
ing plane models, rubber-powered and 
gasoline motor powered models, hand- 
launched and tow-launched gliders. 
In addition, the Legion will sponsor 
competitive contests for 14-year-olds 
and up, with prizes awarded on a 
national, regional, state, and _ local 
level. 


Freshets, Hams, and Spring 


Ee THE Federal Communi- 
cations Commission has nothing 
to do with spring floods, they know 
from past experience that “freshet” 
season is a time when “ham” hobby- 
ists often become heroes. Every year, 
come April and May, radio hams have 
the habit of helping whole flood- 
isolated communities by means of 
their amateur broadcasts. Last year, 
for instance, one ham kept authorities 
informed of flood conditions from a 
house that was surrounded by 7 feet 
of water. Who knows, perhaps you'll 
have a chance to be a freshet ham 
hero this spring. 





How government agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 





Sports Boom a Business 
Opportunity 


AS A SPORTS FAN, you no doubt 
know that the unprecedented 
post-war sports boom is expected 
to continue hitting high “goals” at 
least until 1950. As partial proof of 
the validity of this fact, statistics show 
that cities and colleges are plan- 
ning fo erect more than 50 million 
dollars worth of new stadiums and 
arenas in an effort to accommodate 
capacity crowds that have been queu- 
ing up at the doors of all sports events. 
If you are considering the possibility 
of taking advantage of the sports boom 
by opening some type of. athletic 
business, why not send for the free 
leaflet, Athletic and Sporting Goods 
—A Basic Information Source. AD- 
DRESS: Department of Commerce, 
Free Division of Printing and Pub- 
lications, Washington 25, D.C. 


Money For Sale 


Cc: COLLECTorS throughout the 
United States participated in 
Uncle Sam’s recent ‘money auction, 
the first of its kind held in nearly 2 
years. The money for sale consisted 
of coins, including many rare and 
heirloom pieces, which had become 
loosened from their envelopes during 
mailing, were addressed incorrectly, 
or sometimes not addressed at all 
Uncle Sam placed this unclaimed 
money on sale, together with stamps 
that are regularly auctioned off, at 
the main U. S. Post Office in Wash- 
ington, thereby increasing the con- 
tents of the Post Office coffers by 
more than $2,000. 


. 


Plant Patents 


W™ SPRING IN FULL BLOOM, 
many gardeners are filled with 
renewed enthusiasm for their hobby 
as they see the life-giving sap fill the 
stems and leaves of their carefully 
tended plants and shrubbery. While 
the spring sap and your garden hopes 
are still running high, why not plan 
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to improve the beauty as well as the 
commercial value of your garden 
even beyond your great dreams? The 
Department of Commerce has dedi- 
cated 6 new rose patents to public 
use. Each patented rose is character- 
ized by vigorous growth, exceptional 
hardiness, and resistance to mildew 
and other plant diseases. So hardy are 
these rose species that they may be 
grown without protection in many 
regions of the temperate zone, and 
with protection in colder climates 
where heretofore it has been impos- 
sible or exceedingly difficult to grow 
roses. The rose patents are numbered 
288, 289, 298, 299, 385 and 386, 
respectively. For information on these 
patents, as well as for a free copy of 
the booklet, entitled Dedicated Pat- 
ents, which lists other patents dedi- 
cated to public use, write the Com- 
missioner of Patents. ADDRESS: 
Department of Commerce, Patent 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


If you are seriously contemplating 
turning your garden hobby into a 
profitable business, you may be in- 
terested in the booklet entitled, Flor- 
ist Shops — A Basic Information 
Source. In addition to citing floral 
shop literature, it includes lists of 
trade papers and trade associations. 
ADDRESS: Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 


Elephants in the Limelight 


Wa THE ELEPHANT—symbolized 
GOP-ers in power on Capitol 
Hill, the unusual hobby of Mrs. 
William E. Borah, widow of the 
late Republican Senator from Idaho, 
is receiving a good deal of recogni- 
tion. She collects miniature elephant 
figures of all colors and shapes. Her 
group numbers well over 1,500 fig- 
ures, and includes five elephants 
carved of alabaster presented by Alex- 
ander A. Troyanovsky when he was 
appointed the Soviet Union’s first 
ambassador to the United States. One 
of the most unusual elephants in her 
collection is a square-built Siamese 
type over 600 years old. It is white 
and wears an ornate saddle of solid 
gold inlaid with red enamel. 


Business Better Than Best 


ns HOBBYISTS may rejoice 
in the fact that there is ample 
market for their wares, whatever they 
may be. According to the Department 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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Collecting and dealing in 
autographs is big business for a 
New York woman who continues 
a family tradition. 










































In her New York office Mary Benjamin makes a preliminary in- 
spection of some autograph items sent to her by a collector for possible 
purchase. Miss Benjamin carries on a family business started in 1887. 












PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Alex P. Barris 


HEN GEORGE WASHINGTON sat 

down to write a letter to Thomas 
Jefferson on November 19, 1792, the 
thought probably never occurred to 
him that 150 years later a tall, hand- 
some woman would be sitting in a 
smart New York office, asking $350 
for that letter—and getting it. 

The Washington letter represents 
only one small part of a thriving auto- 
graph business, carried on by Mary 
Benjamin, who inherited the busi- 
ness and her passion for collecting 
from her late father, Walter Romyen 
Benjamin. 

The firm of Walter Benjamin, 
Autographs, the first of its kind in 
the United States, was formed in 
1887 by Benjamin, and was the re- 
sult of many years spent in collecting 
autographs and signatures as a hobby. 
Spurred on, perhaps, by the posses- 
sion of three letters from Abraham 
Lincoln to Park Benjamin, Walter’s 
father, one of which authorized the 
elder Mr. Benjamin to write a bio- 
graphy of Lincoln, hobbyist Benjamin 
decided to invest all of his available 
capital to purchase the correspondence 
of such celebrities as Charles Dickens 
and James Monroe. His love of col- 
lecting as a hobby was deeply rooted, 
and he subsequently had good reasons 
to love it as a business. 


HE BIGGEST BOON to Walter Ben- 

jamin’s firm came in 1907, when 
the Government decided to tear down 
the old Barge Office in New York 
City. Benjamin communicated with 
the junk dealer who had carted away 
from the office over 120 tons of old 
files. Hunting through bale upon bale 
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of papets, Benjamin finally came up 
with documents bearing the sig- 
natures of Adams, Washington, Madi- 
son, and other celebrated Americans. 
His business was solidly established 
after that. 

In hef*native Yonkers, little Mary 
Benjamin became accustomed to see- 
ing the house bulging with her 
father’s papers, and, out of her warm 
affection for him, developed an in- 
terest in his precious autographs. As 
she grew, so did her interest, as well 
as her knowledge of the hobby. In 
time, as had Walter Benjamin, she 
came to feel a profound respect for 
autographs and letters as valuable 
documents, significant in portraying 
the progress of people and of the 
world. 


B« THE TIME SHE was graduated 
from Barnard College, in 1925, 
Mary Benjamin was so completely ab- 
sorbed in autograph collecting that 
she went unhesitatingly into her 
father’s business. When her father 
died, in 1943, Miss Benjamin took 
over the leadership of the firm. 
Outside the office, Miss Benjamin 
is the wife of Harold G. Henderson, 
who is a professor of Japanese at 
Columbia University. Mr. Hender- 
son, who was a colonel in the army, 
heading education in Tokyo, works 
with his wife on research problems, 
but most of -his time is spent at Co- 
lumbia. Miss Benjamin . keeps her 
maiden name in business, since it 
was started by her father. ‘The Hen- 
dersons live in Manhattan, not far 
from Miss Benjamin’s office. 
Although the exploitation of auto- 
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This autograph letter written by Lafayette in English is valued at 
$25 by Mary Benjamin. The letter was written in 1813. 


graphs was almost strictly a man’s 
game when Miss Benjamin entered 
it, her biggest competition came, para- 
doxically, from the only other woman 
of any stature in the autograph busi- 
ness, Mrs. Thomas F. Madigan. Mrs. 
Madigan was a woman who had in- 
herited her collection from her hus- 
band. When she, too, passed away, 
Miss Benjamin was able to purchase 
the Madigan collection, the largest 
and most valuable in the world, and, 
with its acquisition, became the only 
“big” woman in an otherwise all- 
male field. Miss Benjamin acknowl- 
edges that autograph dealing is pri- 
marily a man’s field, but that does not 
affect the fascination it holds for her. 


_—— MARY BENJAMIN Carries on 
what she considers the most 
exciting business in the world. Her 
suite of offices, on Manhattan’s 57th 
Street, consists of a reception room, 
and editorial or cataloging room, a 
shipping room, and her own private 
office. Because of its tremendous 
value, Miss Benjamin keeps the firm’s 
entire stock in her own office. She 
has a special drawer for Presidents 
of the United States, and the rest of 
her files have such headings as Brit- 
ish, Foreign (anything other than the 
English language is foreign), ‘Liter- 
ature, Art, Statesmen, and so on, all 
along one wall. Obviously, the knowl- 
edge of several foreign languages is 
a prime requisite for a dealer like 


Miss Benjamin. She has mastered 
enough with which to get by—her 
list including French, German, Span- 
ish and Italian. ‘The German, she says 
modestly, is stale, but she manages. 


HAT THERE Is never a dull moment 

in Miss Benjamin’s profession be- 
comes apparent when she runs glibly 
through a partial list of “things that 
have happened today.” She insists, 
incidentally, that it is a profession, 
and not without a just cause. 

“When a person goes to a lawyer,” 
she points out, logically, “he is 
charged a certain amount for a few 
minutes’. advice. Actually, he is not 
paying for the few moments of the 
awyer’s time which were devoted to 
the client, but for the many years of 
study which have enabled him to give 
such advice.” 

To illustrate her stand, Miss Ben- 
jamin points to a collection of letters 
written and signed by William Gil- 
more Simms, a 19th Century novel- 
ist, for which she just paid $1,100. 
Since this is the first time she has 
handled an ything connected with 
Simms, she must devote considerable 
time to research before she can price 
the collection fairly. First, she must 
read at least one biography of Simms. 
Then she must carefully scrutinize 
each of the 179 letters and put them 
in correct chronological order. As they 
carry day and month but no year, she 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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When disaster rocks his 
church, an Iowa minister 


finds security by developing 


his printing hobby into a 
successful business. 


PRINTING 
PASTOR 


A 1931 FiRE THAT destroyed the 
Congregational church at An- 
keny, Iowa, plus the economic de- 
pression, forced the church’s pastor, 
the Reverend Pearley E. Shult to de- 
velop his printing hobby into a full- 
fledged business that has flourished 
with the passing years. 

After the fire, members of the 
church at Ankeny, a town of 1,000, 
nine miles from Des Moines, pooled 
their resources and purchased a build- 
ing in which to hold services. ‘Then 
the disaster of depression followed the 
disaster of fire. In 1932, corn sold 
for 10 cents a bushel in Iowa, hogs 
were worth $2 a hundred-weight. 
Banks carrying notes based on the in- 
flated values of the twenties failed by 
the dozens. The Ankeny church 
could no longer pay the clergyman a 
living wage. 

The trustees called on Mr. Shult, 
voiced their appreciation of his work 
in previous years, and explained the 
situation. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


A question of makeup is occupying the Reverend Pearley E. Shult, 
Louise Woods, his “printer’s devil,” left, and Mrs. Shult. 


Jim Duncan 
Photographs by Vilimek 


“They suggested to me,” the min- 
ister recalls, “that 1 get some other 
kind of job to supplement my in- 
come.” 

Jobs weren’t easy to get. Unem- 
ployment was at a national peak. The 
song hit of the day was “Brother, Can 
You Spare a Dime?” The farmer’s 
holiday, an organized protest against 
low prices, was on. Mobs in Iowa 
threatened judges who were hearing 
foreclosure suits. 


M R. SHULT HAD been used to hard 
times. His first pastorate, a cir- 
cuit of three Wisconsin churches in 
1908, paid him $300 a year. For this 
stipend he conducted services on 
Saturday night, Sunday morning, af- 
ternoon and evening, driving a horse 
and buggy 3,027 miles in one eleven- 
month period as a circuit rider. After 
that, he had served four pastorates in 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa, before 
coming to Ankeny in 1929. 

When he was in charge of a Con- 


gregational church in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, in 1925 he bought a small 6 
by 9 hand press to print church an- 
nouncements and cards as a hobby. 
While at Ankeny, he bought a 10 by 
14 union press that fitted into a 
room six feet square. With this, he 
and the Ankeny Methodist minister 
printed bulletins for both churches, 
setting type by hand. 
' When the trustees suggested he get 
another job, Mr. Shult turned to his 
hobby. He decided to be a printer. 
His first professional printing job 
included statements and letterheads. 
A Des Moines clergyman heard of his 
project and turned over the church’s 
printing to him. Despite the fact that 
“Shult’s Printing” has never solicited 
a job, and doesn’t even have a sign 
outside the shop, the business has 
grown steadily. A 12 by 18 press was 
added in 1932. A three-fold-folder, a 
paper drill, a stitching machine, and 
an addressing machine were bought 
in 1934. A. power paper cutter re- 
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placedthe hand cutter in 1936. The 


acquisition of the paper cutter was 
unusual. A fireworks factory in An- 
keny blew up, and out of the pyro- 
technic explosion, a paper cutter was 
salvaged. The minister bought it at 
the “firecracker sale.” In 1937, he 
added a linograph, a motor driven per- 
forator in 1943, and in the spring of 
1946, a linotype. His equipment now 
includes four presses. 


HE SETTLEMENT OF an estate.own- 
ing the building used as a print 
shop forced Shult’s Printing to find 
a new location in 1937. The preacher 
bought a barn, installed oil heat, in- 
sulated the building, laid oil masonite 
flooring and moved his equipment 
into the lower floor that had formerly 
been a garage and into the upper loft, 
previously a hay mow. The barn 
measures 18 by 24 feet and an ex- 
tension front has built out the lower 
floor, which supports the linotype and 
presses, to 24 by 24 feet. Even on a 
cold day, the print shop is warm, and 
the clergyman’s only criticism of his 
set-up is the lack of room and the 
fact that the flooring expands and 
cracks with the load of the heavy ma- 
chines, _ 

The addition of the linograph pre- 
sented a challenge. Neither Printer 
Shult nor his wife, who assists him 
in the business, had ever operated any 
form of linotype. However, the pas- 
tor has always been mechanically apt. 
Brought up on a farm, he early 
learned the inner workings of agri- 
cultural machinery. During World 
War I, he at ta in an lowa ma- 
chine shop, doing welding and run- 
ning a lathe. The linograph didn’t 
seem particularly difficult. Without a 
manual, he learned to operate it. 
Once he had mastered the machine, 
he taught Mrs. Shult, who had pre- 
vously set type by hand, and, as she 
says, “expected to become a housewife 
again when the linograph was in- 


stalled.” 


HE MINISTER HAS unusual me- 

chanical ability, indeed. When he 
bought one of his typesetting ma- 
chines, a representative of the com- 
pany from which he made the pur- 
chase came to Ankeny for the in- 
stallation. After several hours of diffi- 
culty, the mechanic confessed him- 
self stumped. Shult volunteered to 
take over. The relieved representative 
offered the preacher $50 off on the 
purchase price if he'd do his own in- 
stallation. The job was completed so 


well that in seven years, only minor 
repairs have been necessary, although 
accuracy of three-thousandths of an 
inch is required in some of the pre- 
cision settings. The pastor takes care 
of the repair of all the machinery in 
the shop. 

The Shult Print Shop has run a 
great deal of paper through the presses 
since the firm's beginning. Printing 
has been done for people in such 
widely separated states as Maine and 
Florida, California and Virginia, New 
Hampshire and Alabama. Many min- 
isters from the Midwest who migrate 
to distant states continue to send their 
printing to the Shult shop. 


RINTING Is Now done for twelve 

churches in Des Moines, as well 
as for many churches throughout 
Iowa and neighboring states. One ac- 
count alone grosses between $900 and 
$1,200 annually. Printing has been 
done for Catholic, Christian Science, 
Congregational, Lutheran, Metho- 
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dist, Mormon, Presbyterian, and Re- 
formed denominations. The Shults 
print a periodical for the national So- 
ciety of the Friendless with a circula- 
tion of 1,800, the state paper for the 
young people of the Congregational 

urch with an 800 circulation, and 
a paper of 850 circulation for a church 
in Des Moines. Printing is done for 
over 40 clubs as well as for numer- 
ous schools, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, banks, insurance firms, and oil 
companies. One hundred and five 
thousand office forms were completed 
for one organization in ten days. The 
Pilgrim Press ordered 15,000 copies 
of one book from the Shults, and upon 
the completion of the printing, a re- 
run of 10,000 more copies was re- 
quested. A 250-page book, a study in 
theology, was recently printed for 
one publisher. Frequently the Shults 
gét orders for printing runs of 10,000, 
15,000 and 20,000. They printed 
600,000 advertising pieces for one 
company in’ periodic runs of 50,000. 


The Reverend Pearley E. Shult, Mrs. Shult, and Louise Woods, 
operate a folder in the hay mow of the barn where Shult’s printing 


shop is located. 
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One of their most unusual print jobs 
was a publication of a booklet, in the 
Italian language. “The accents made 
it difficult,” the pastor recalls. 

Soon after going into business, the 
Shults started color printing. Sale 
books for a gas company involved two- 
color work. Now they often do six 
and seven-color jobs, with both the 
minister and his wife working fre- 
quently until midnight and sometimes 
all night to beat a deadline. 


NTIL 1937, MR. SHULT continued 

in the pulpit at Ankeny, but 
finally the arduous around-the-clock 
labor necessary to keep up both posi- 
tions became too much. He left the 
ministry, only to yield in 1940 to the 
“call” of the Garden Prairie Church, a 
rural pastorate nearby. He agreed to 
preach at the country chapel tem- 
porarily, but when the war reduced 
the number of civilian clergymen, he 
stayed on, and is now proud of the 
growth of the church, with a present 
membership three times that of 1940. 
His plans to make the church into a 
community center include the con- 
struction of a new basement and the 
installation of an oil furnace and 


fireplace. During the war he pub- 
lished a pamphlet called Garden 
Prairie News for all the boys from the 
country-side who were in service. 


B EFORE THE waAk, the Shults often 
had a working force of three 
helpers besides themselves. Now they 
get along with a full time assistant, 
Louise Woods, whom the minister 
laughingly calls “printer’s devil,” then 
hastens to praise as an all-around 
helper he and his wife find indis- 
pensable. 


In some months the Shults’ paper 
bill alone will run $600. The preacher 
is proud of the honestly of his clientele 
in regard to the paying of bills, stat- 
ing that $25 will cover all his account 
losses in 14 years. “Our customers are 
too good to us,” states the pastor. 
“They stay by us so loyally that we 
frequently have more Sock that we 
can handle.” 

The minister is always.on the alert 
to find new equipment. He discovered 
the linotype last year stored in a 
Cedar Rapids warehouse. War time 
and its shortages brought the same 
problems to the print shop as to most 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


businesses, but as the clergyman says, 
“If a fellow sets his mind to it, he 
can overcome a lot of obstacles.” He 
used synthetic rubber rollers on his 
presses and came to like them better 
than the combination type, because of 
a tendency he found in the latter to 
“stick” after washing. 


A DES MOINES DAILY carried a feat- 
ure story on the pastor’s activity. 
One hour after the paper hit the 
streets of the Iowa capital, a woman 
drove up in front of the print shop. 
As a little girl of three, she had been 
a member of Mr. Shult’s congregation 
at Champaign, Illinois, and had lost 
track of him for 35 years until the 
news story appeared. 

The preacher, a rare combination 
of idealism and practicality, sums up 
the success of his undertaking with 
the words, “I never like to be whipped, 
never like to feel that anything has 
me down. I enjoy hearing of other 
folks who get things done in spite 
of difficulties. Of course, so far as 
this business goes, the real credit be- 
longs to Mrs. Shult here and Louise. 
I’m just the handy man.” 





Perfection in Confection 


“Have some of Mom’s homemade 
candy,” invited Ellen Pendleton, 
passing a bag of it around the office. 
Later that same day two of the girls 
asked Ellen if her mother would 
make same candy and let them pay 
her for it. 

Since childhood the favorite hobby 
of Mrs. Irma Pendleton of Houston, 
Texas, had been cooking, and espe- 
cially candy making. She had always 
delighted in finding and trying out 
new recipes for her family of four 
children, now grown. She had filled 
many boxes at Christmas time as 
gifts for relatives and friends. But 
she had never considered her candy 
making as anything more than a 
pleasant hobby. 

However, that evening, she filled 
a box for each of Ellen’s two friends, 
and the following day her daughter 
phoned from the office to ask if she 
would accept four more orders. Mrs. 
Pendleton consented, and before long 


was using all of her spare hours cre- 
ating sweets to sell. 


At first she limited her produc- 
tion to three favorite tested recipes, 

noche, peanut brittle and choco- 
ate fudge. However, with increasing 
orders for mixed boxes she found that 
she could make batches of various 
kinds of candies and fill several 
orders at once without waste. 


With the sugar shortage came a 
new problem, but Mrs. Pendleton 
discovered that there are many vari- 
eties of sugarless goodies. She began 
experimenting with molasses and 
honey taffy, fruit fondants, maple 
syrup fudge and others, and found 
that these were just as successful as 
any of her old recipes. 


CO: pay A friend brought a glass 
dish and requested that it be 
filled for a gift. This gave Mrs. 
Pendleton an idea, and she began. to 


Zola McCann 


devise and decorate unusual contain- 
ers for her candies. She took a 
wooden salad bowl, filled it and 
placed the fork and spoon across the 
top. This, wrapped in transparent 
Tt, made a very attractive and use- 
Fa gift. She painted egg crates and 
cigar boxes and even tin cans. One 
especially attractive container was 
made from a common coffee tin. It 
was painted red, white and blue and 
had a cord laced around it to re- 
semble a small drum. . 


Ordinarily, Mrs. Pendleton _ re- 
ceives from 50 to 75 cents for a box 
of candy containing approximately a 
pound. For special orders or for her 
decorated boxes she gets more, de- 
pending upon the original cost to her. 


Thus, a housewife and mother 
turned a hobby into a satisfying and 
profitable part-time occupation. And 
she has had a wonderful time doing 
it. 
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Her experiences as a successful 
competitor for prizes convince 
a Louisville woman that 


Effort, 
NetLuchk, 


Wins 
Contests 


Lemah S. James 





O YOU REFUSE to enter contests 

because you feel that you are 
not lucky? If so, you are missing a 
lot of fun, and probably losing many’ 
prizes. People who win contests are 
not just lucky, they-have given time 
and thought to their entries. With 
average brains, your chances are as 
good as anybody’s. You can win! 

Interest in contests started in our 
family when my mother was awarded 
a rocking chair for a letter on “How 
to Keep a Husband at Home,” when 
she was a bride of four months. 

We have lots of fun over contest 
entries. Notably there was the morn- 
ing we waited for Dad to come down 
to breakfast to hear his verdict on a 
new shaving cream. He gave it in 
five words—‘It’s not worth a d--n.” 

That was one contest we did not 
enter! 

My name has yet to be written on 
that thousand dollar check. I have 
not been awarded an automobile. M 
biggest prize to date is a 4-piece 18t 
century mahogany bedroom suite, 
and my winnings range down to a 
theater ticket, but they have been 
encouragingly numerous. 


ROM sucH success as I have had 

I offer these rules to aid an un- 
certain contestant: 

Rulegsk—Be sincere. You cannot 

praise“#jghing you do not believe in. 

Ruleé@--Remember the purpose be- 


hind every contest is sales. It is de- 
signed to introduce a new product, 
or to increase distribution on one 
already on the market. Ask yourself 
a few questions. Is it practical? Eco- 
Hamnicol? Will it make people health- 
ier? Happier? Lovelier? ‘Then write 
scomiinane 

Rule 3—Be brief. Be snappy. Be 
original, 

Rule 4—Get your entry in early. 
Start to work immediately after the 
contest is announced. 

Rule 5—Keep the contest rules be- 
fore you and follow them to the 
letter. 


i & CONTESTS SPONSORED nationally 
entries are usually confined to 25 
words or less, such as the familiar, 
“T like Fluff Soap because... .” 

These are handled by advertising 
agencies, and no decoration of en- 
tries will increase your chance of win- 
ning. On the contrary, it may put 
your work in the discard. So concen- 
trate on 25 effective words. Set forth 
one sales idea. 

With local contests, where many 
accurate answers are received, dec- 
oration is an aid. 

My simple supplies include: water 
color paints, pastel chalks, alpha- 
betical letters, colored construction 
paper, spoonbill pens, scissors, paste 
and a ruler. 

Fifteen cents was my total outlay 








25 


in a Father's Day contest which 
brought a $100 check. Pastel chalks 
made apple blossoms and butterflies 
effective for a spring style show win- 
ner which brought me $35. Egg- 
shaped pages decorated with rabbits, 
formed a booklet for a $25 prize entry 
in an Easter contest. 

While each of these . brought 
checks, and doubtless decoration 
aided in that, the wording had to be 
right. Don’t be misled into thinking 
that decoration alone will win. Your 
slogan must be the best one sub- 
mitted. Otherwise, the first prize will 
never be yours. 

The Father’s-Day entry, presented 
in booklet form, carried on its cover 
the words, “Father’s Day—Make Him 
Glad He Is Your Father.” The first 
page inside carried the slogan, “You 
Can Depend On Dad. Can He De- 
pend On You?” The advertisements 
were grouped under two headings: 
“Dressing Up Father,” and “For 
Dad’s Leisure.” Each store partici- 
pating was included in the illustra- 
tions. 

An entry blank, unadorned, won 
the furniture. The merits of trading 
at a suburban store were set forth. 
Savings from lower rents, passed on 
to consumer; opportunity for leisurely 
selection; and, individual attention 
from the management, were salient 


points. 


NDECORATED LETTERS ON, “Why 
— is the Fastest Growing 
Department Store in Kentucky,” 
brought me a 16-piece set of enamel- 
ware and my sister an innerspring 
mattress, 

Other entries in national contests 
have brought, in addition to checks, 
sundry useful items, including a crate 
of oranges and grapefruit received at 
Christmas in return for a short letter 
on the advantages of buying fruit by 
weight. 

Although somewhat familiar with 
their mechanics, I am not impervious 
to the sales appeal of contests. 
Through them I have become ac- 
quainted with many excellent 
products. 

The Lure Book, issued by Michi- 
gan’s Upper Peninsula Develop- 
ment Bureau, lured my sister and me 
into the Land of Hiawatha, sans 
prizes. We found the Green Bay 
country all that was claimed for it. 

Get into the next contest you see, 
or hear, announced. You will find 
it an interesting challenge—a profit- 
able hobby. Somebody is going to 
win. It might as well be you. 








Collecting is my Hobby 





The doll which Mrs. Fred Mason, left, holds wears the typical dress 


of a Lithuanian girl. It arrived in 


Evanston in 1940 after an eight- 


month trip from Lithuania. Marjorie Mason is holding a Sicilian doll 


made by 


Madame Lenci. It was bought by the Masons in 1938. Madame 


Lenci’s doll factory was bombed out during the war, but according to 


Seeing the World 


reports is once again operating. 


TRANGERS OVERHEARING Mrs. Fred 
Mason chatting away about folk- 
lore in the far corners of the world 
would be convinced that she is a 
globetrotter. She isn’t. The secret is, 
she collects dolls and delves deep into 
their background. 

The Mason home in Evanston, 
Illinois overflows with 1,000 dolls, 
representing 90 nationalities. Pick one 
at random and Mrs. Mason will whisk 
you away for a visit to the nation 
whence it came. 

Marjorie, the Mason’s daughter, 
who has been crippled by infantile 
paralysis for 19 years, has charge of 
research on the dolls’ costumes, na- 
tive customs, and history. Her mother 
began the collection during Marjorie’s 
illness, after a conversation with a 
woman who had just returned from 
a world cruise and had a large doll 
collection. 





Cabinets in the Mason home are 
bursting with American historical fig- 
ures; storybook characters, Russian, 
English, and Spanish nobility; natives 
of each of Switzerland’s 22 cantons; 
members of 30 American Indian 
tribes; south sea islanders; and many 
other equally interesting models. 
There are more in boxes crammed be- 
neath the beds and Mr. Mason says, 
“One closet has more stuff in it than 
Fibber McGee’s, When you open it, 
dolls just come tumbling out.” 


HE MASONS FEEL that a doll isn’t 

really theirs until they know its 
significance, details of its costume, 
and native customs of the country of 
its origin. So thorough is their re- 
search that foreigners often tell Mrs. 
Mason she knows more about their 
native country than they do, and the 
Masons themselves feel that they 
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A thousand dolls enable 
a mother and daughter 
to roam the earth in 
fancy. 


Tipton Wilson 


have visited each nation represented 
in their collection. 

Examples of nuggets of knowledge 
Marjorie has dug out of reference 
books are: Hollanders hire an- 
nouncers to invite guests to funerals; 
chess has been taught in the public 
schools of Germany’s Grimms’ fai 


_tale region, and the national head- 


covering of Tehuantepec women in 
Central America is a baby dress com- 
plete with sleeves 

The odd headdress style in the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. started al- 
most a century ago when a cargo of 
baby dresses washed ashore from a 
shipwreck. Native babies wore no 
clothes so the women tried wearing 
the garments on their own heads. 
They are still made in the same de- 
sign, complete with sleeves; and: are 
known as “hupil grande.” In mourn: 
ing, the women wear them in black 
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with white ruffles. 

Also there is an Egyptian doll who 
wears a dust ruffle to obliterate her 
footsteps and prevent evil spirits from 
trailing her. She also wears blue 
beads to protect her against evil and 
her son, whom she carries on her 
hip, has his head shaved except for 
one tuft so that Mohammed may 
snatch him to heaven whenever he 
chooses. 


hee CHARITIES are depicted 
by two Protestant orphans 
dressed in red and two Catholic 
dressed in blue, both from Dutch in- 
stitutions. Then there is the Eireann 
Island widow with a black band 
around the bottom of her skirt. If 
she were twice widowed, there would 
be two black bands for the prospective 
suitor to see plainly. 

Mrs. Mason is president of the 
Chicago branch of the National Doll 
and Toy Collectors Club. There are 
57 paid members in Chicago, one of 
whom has a collection of 3,000 dolls. 


Mrs. Mason has purchased dolls 


from “about a dozen importers” in- 


cluding one who is now serving a 
prison sentence as a Japanese spy. 
Mrs, Mason visited this New York 
shop twice and had two dolls ordered 
from it when she read of the pro- 
prietor’s arrest. They never arrived. 

“You may laugh if you like, but 
I didn’t like the shop from the first,” 
Mrs. Mason declares. “It seemed sin- 
ister, although of course I didn’t know 
the owner was a spy.” 


Su oF Mrs. Mason’s dolls are 
carved out of wood and cos- 
tumed by Avis Lee of Chicago. They 
are called “little tykes” by the de- 


signer. Some of these include Betsy 


Ross, sewing on the first Stars and. 


Stripes; Benjamin Franklin, with the 
Declaration of Independence in his 
hand; Molly Pitcher; Tad Lincoln, 

: a Union uniform, and Rose Green- 
ow. 


_ About the latter pair, there is an 
interesting story. Rose was the small 


daughter of an alleged Confederate 











More than 90 nationalities are represented in the Mason doll 


collection. 


The two large dolls shown here represent a Hungarian 


couple dressed in traditional embroidered nuptial garb. The small doll 


(left-center) comes from the province of Appe 


nzel in Switzerland, 


while the other one was made in Sweden and wears a coat and apron 
of the suede for which the Swedish province of Moari is noted. 


Through Doll's Eyes 


woman spy who was incarcerated in a 
Washington prison. Rose played 
with young Tad, repeated what she 
heard in the Lincoln study to her 
mother, who is alleged to have passed 
the information through the Confed- 
erate lines. Only when Lincoln re- 
alized who Rose Greenhow was did 
he learn how information was leaking 
out. 

A few other dolls in the Mason col- 
lection are Mrs. O’Leary, of the Chi- 
cago fire fame; Tom Sawyer, Becky 
Thatcher, and Huckleberry Finn; the 
Dionne quintuplets; Sir Walter Ral- 
eigh, beef eaters, traditional guards 
of the Tower of London, clad in red 
uniforms designed by Michelangelo; 
George and Martha Washington; 
Mormons, Amish, River Brethren, 
and Mennonites; King Simeon of 
Bulgaria; Kitty O’Toole of Kerry 
county, Ireland; an Evanston organ 
grinder with his monkey, and char- 
acters from Little Women, Alice in 
Wonderland, and Charles Dickens’ 


novels. 


M*™ Mason cives frequent exhib- 

its and lectures for charity. 
When she goes somewhere to lec- 
ture, she usually takes along about 
150 dolls to illustrate her talk. Some- 
times, twin Evanston girls, Mrs. Irv- 
ing Malty and Mrs. Jack Kappelman, 
accompany her and, dressed in cos- 
tumes like some of the dolls, sing 
folksongs of Russia, Italy, Sweden, 
Wales, and England. 

Mrs. Mason reads such periodicals 
as the National Geographic trelig- 
iously for material. She clips pictures 
of dolls she doesn’t have and isn’t sat- 
isfied until she finds some similar to 
them. “I am always thrilled to get a 
doll like one I’ve seen before but 
never owned,” she says. 

Mrs. Mason and Marjorie have 
never been outside North America 
but they definitely have the wander- 
lust. As might be expected, they hope 
some time to visit the countries they 
have studied but, at present, they are 
seeing the world on a magic carpet of 


dolls. 
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William Hausman doesn’t recommend this 6-foot pencil for steady 
use, since it weighs 19 pounds and might leave you a bit tired when 
5 o’clock rolled around. Behind the collector are only a few of his more 
than 25,000 different types of pencils. 


Y you HAD 25,000 pencils you’d 
probably be willing to let it go 


at that. But William Hausman of 


Chicago, who does have a collection 
of 25,000, says his chief ambition is 
to increase his collection until it 
numbers one million. His friends are 
wagering that he will be successful. 
He’s only 49 years old and has 
amassed his present pencil collection 
in less than: six years. He figures 
that from now on his hobby will gain 
real momentum, for since it has be- 
come financially profitable, he is able 


to devote a good share of his time 
every day to it. 

Hausman’s collection is heavily in- 
sured and is said to be the largest in 
the world. He has pencils that once 
thrust into your button hole and 
fastened with a cord can’t be removed 
unless you know the trick. He has 
others shaped like airplanes, revolvers, 
clothespins, tooth brushes, fire crack- 
ers, and canes; pencils with calendars 
attached and pencils that split in two 
for gag purposes. And he owns pencils 
in the form of brooms and flashlights, 





Joseph C. Salak 


WANTED: 


others with magnifying glasses at- 
tached and some which are just pen- 
cils with important names or dates 
stamped on the side. 


AS A NOVELTy advertising man 
Hausman for many years at- 
tended numerous conventions where 
he picked up pencils as mementoes. 
In 1941 he started collecting pencils 
as a hobby, intent upon seeing how 
many different kinds he could pro- 
cure. Then he turned to swapping 
pencils with other collectors. The in- 
terest and enthusiam of fellow col- 
lectors astonished him. Before long 
he discovered that his hobby was self- 
sustaining. Two years later he 
launched his hobby into a full time 
business proposition. Now he devotes 
at least six hours a day‘ to his profit- 
able hobby and receives approxi- 
mately 12,000 letters a year sad has, 
at one time or another, corresponded 
with all of the 1,100 pencil collectors 
in this country. He supplies over 
700 collectors in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, and the demand 
is increasing daily. His stock for re- 
o contains more than 50,000 pen- 
cils. 


During the war Hausman _pur- 
chased pencils in wholesale lots and 
now has pencils for sale that are no 
longer being manufactured any- 
where. He sends, pencils out on ap- 
proval and has yet to have a selection 
returned. His prices are reasonable 
and vary with the trend of the times, 
ranging from 5 cents to more than 
$5. His popularity and success can 
be attributed to the fact thet first 
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and always he is a hobbyist and only 
secondly a dealer. He is a considerate, 
sympathetic man with whom to do 
business. 

“I'd rather play around with my 
pencils,” Hausman declares, “than go 
to the best theater in town. Fort- 
unately, my wife shares my enthus- 
iasm and so our family life has not 


suffered.” 


ONE MEL 


The “pencil king” has invented ag 


few varieties of his own creation, th 
foremost being product top wood case 
pencils, These are unique novelties 
which have the manufacturers’ name 


printed on the pencil. In place of an: 
eraser a small glass vial is attached,¢: 


containing the dealer’s product such 
as crushed coal, oil or perfume. Haus- 
man’s manufacturing equipment con- 
sists of a hammer, 


is his office. 








ae 
Ws HAUSMAN TALKS about pen-g 


cils he becomes excited and ex- 
uberant. “To stay at the top in this 
hobby business you have to be sharp, 


keep your eyes open,” he says. “You: 
have to get up early and work both §; 


” 


sides of the street, so to s ; 


As for the evolution of the pencil 
—Hausman is well qualified to dis-¥ 


cuss that: 

“The first contrivance which could 
be called a lead pencil made its ap- 
pearance in 1564 when 
discovered in Borodale, England,” he 
relates. “This first. graphite was so 
pure it was used in its natural state. 
The name ‘lead pencil’ is, in reality, 
a misnomer—since pencils are no 
longer made of lead. 

“Graphite was first used without 
covering. Then it was wound with 
string which was unwound as the 
pencil was used. Metal and quill 
holders came next. Finally in 1686 






















f 


saw andg 
drill. The workshop in the basement3 
of his home serves as his factory, and*¥ 
his den, lined with frames of pencils, # 


é 












;'—50 types, and the novelty pencil of 
“which the number of types is de- 
‘pendent upon the ingenuity of the 
‘manufacturer. 















aphite was 


‘ 






a means of inserting the graphite be- 


tween strips of wood was discovered, . 


resulting in an object similar to the 
present day pencil. When the Boro- 
dale mine was exhausted, no other 
gute of such purity was ever 
ound. Of course there was other 
graphite but it was necessary to re- 
move the impurities first, producing 
a graphite powder. But no binder 
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and the correct club to use. This 
mechanical wonder is considered to 
be very effective in assuring the 
golfer almost professional confidence 
in every shot he makes. It eliminates 
guess work as to what club to use 
next. : 

The largest pencil in Hausman s 
collection is six feet long. It is over 
70 years old, 6 inches in diameter, 


ON PENCILS. 


A Chicago man’s rapidly growing pencil 
collection is becoming the center 
of a thriving business. 


iwas available. 

“In 1795 Jacques Conte, a French- 
an, achieved success by using clay 
as a binder and with different por- 
tions of clay and graphite, variations 
fin degrees of hardness came into 
- existence, 

“Manufacturing lead pencils in- 
,'volves two main steps—making the 
,,lead and inserting it in a suitable 
*wood cover. The lead is placed into 
Rerooved slats of pencil length wood. 


Another grooved slat is covered with 


glue and placed over the one contain- 
=.ing the lead. Hydraulic pressure binds 
ws the two together in a perfect fit. After 
Kdrying, the pencils are cut and di- 
"vided, sandpapered, varnished, pol- 
Fished and stamped with the name of 
sthe pencil and its degree of hardness. 


automatic machine pinches on the 


brass tip and inserts the eraser, all in 
Eeone operation.” 


Hausman explains that there are 


Ffour main classifications of pencils: 
Wythe wood case, divided into 15 dif- 
ferent types; bullet variety of which 


there are about 20 types; mechanical 


HENEVER HAUSMAN exhibits his 
collection one of the centers of 


pencil informs the golfer how far he 


Nis from the green after each stroke 


attraction is his Golf-Meter Club 
_ Selector—a pencil exclusively for golf- 
ers. With proper manipulations this 


hexagonal in shape with lead 1 inch 
thick. He estimates that it would cost 
$100 to replace. Last year’ he intro- 
duced the smallest pencil in existence. 
Hand made, it is ¥% inch long and 
¥ inch in diameter, with full length 
lead, rubber eraser and brass ferrule. 
This pencil is smaller than a tooth- 
pick and actually writes. 


Dapeng HAUSMAN’S WOOD case pen- 
cils is a novelty containing one 
lead in four different colors, green, 
red, blue and yellow. It writes all four 
colors at one stroke or single colors 
at a time, depending upon how you 
use it, It is not a mechancial pencil. 

For the young lady he has: lip 
stick and eye brow pencils. For the 
bowler a tiny ten pin creation. Per- 
sons religiously inclined can- secure 
a pencil with a fluorescent crucifix 
in a cellophane container. This pen- 
cil, when —— to the light mo- 
mentarily and then brought into total 
darkness, reflects a shining glow from 
the crucifix. His collection also con- 
tains the daddy of the bullet pencil 
family, a pencil seven inches long, 
and the granddaddy, which measures 
24 inches in length. 

Hausman’s hobby recently has 
given rise to two additional ambitions 
besides his hope of collecting one 
million pencils. One is to be called for 
a command performance by Holly- 
wood or some motion picture outfit 
elsewhere to make a featured short of 
his hobby. The other is to produce a 
pencil that will write under water. 
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SHOES THAT FIT A HOBBY 


Thelma Hall Quast 


M* E. J. Davis of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, who took up collecting 
ten years ago, has gathered from all 
parts of the world an assortment of 
shoes guaranteed to fit any size Cin- 
derella. 

Most of them are kept in a lovely 
what-not style cabinet in a conspicu- 
ous corner of the Davis living room. 
But Mrs. Davis finds practical uses 
for some. A large glass shoe holds a 
rambling ivy vine beside the divan. 
Two white boots form salt and pep- 
per shakers on the dining table. A 
turquoise hobnail glass shoe holds 
cut flowers in season—pink roses, yel- 
low daisies, purple iris. Glass booties 
in white with pink eyelets for laces— 
real eyelets through the glass—make 
a pin box. 

The oldest shoe in the lot is made of 
china with a gilt border around the 
top, a veritable Cinderella slipper in 
just the right size for a princess. The 
oldest in point of possession is a pair 
of tiny wooden shoes three-quarters 
of an inch long. Almost as old is a 
pair of tiny blown glass ones an inch 
long from China and inch-long 
leather huaraches from Mexico. 


HERE ARE BABY shoes of glass, 

suede and clay from China, Ger- 
many and Mexico, leather moccasins 
from Carlsbad Caverns, New Mexico, 
straw slippers from the Philippines; 
bronze boots complete with spurs from 
Carlsbad and Cheyenne, Wyoming; 





Although Mrs. E. J. Davis of Tulsa doesn’t wear any of the shoes in 
her collection, she makes practical use of some of them as in the case 
of the glass boot at the right which serves as an ivy pot. She holds a 
white china slipper, the oldest in her collection. 


white leather boots an inch long, 
beaded with red and blue, with wide- 
brimmed western hat to match. 

A high top shoe from Japan, ap- 
parently made of clay, has a patch 
just above the heel on the counter and 
an animal resembling a beaver 
crouched across the instep. A yellow 
kitten crawls over a black glass shoe. 
A recent addition from the Philip- 
pines is a pair of carved wooden, 


wedge-heels with a palm tree forming 
the actual heel and a wee native hut 
under the instep, the whole thing 
painted in natural colors. 

The most interesting shoe of the 
entire collection to many people is 
one made of pink alum from Ashland, 
Kentucky. Resembling pale pink 
sugar candy sprinkled with diamonds, 
it looks good enough to eat—if you 
can picture yourself eating a shoe. 
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MAKE A HANGING 
DOLL PIN CUSHION 


Mrs. B. Liss — 


A MAN'S OLD tie or a scrap of 
velvet or satin, and a clothespin 
can be made into a lovely hanging 
doll pin cushion. 

If a tie is used, rip it and press. See 
accompanying diagram for cutting pat- 
tern. 

Sew piece of cloth over top of 
clothespin and to this sew a flat, white 
button for the face. Paint on the fea- 
tures. Use a piece of pipe cleaner for 
shoulders and arms. 

Stitch the two pieces of the hat (A) 
together, turn, and add ties. Gather at 
bottom as indicated, fit around head, 
and tie in place. 
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Bend over the long edges on the 
blouse, (B) crisscross it around the 
upper part of the clothespin and sew 
ends together in back. 


Stitch together sides and bottom of 
skirt (C), turn, and run gathering 
thread around the top. To stuff the 
skirt, which forms the pin cushion, 
shred the remaining bits of tie, or any 
scraps available. They should feel al- 
most like down if shredded very fine. 
Then slip stuffed skirt up over clothes- 
pin to waistline. Ease in gathered part 
of skirt under waistline of blouse. 

Tiny ruffles may be added (as lace, 
braid, or ribbon) around the hat and 
blouse. Add loop of cord in back as 
the finishing touch. 
















Hot Dish Mats from Scraps 


-Y HUSBAND has a 
cabinet shop in Spo- 
kane, Washington, and he 
always has small scraps of 
masonite that are too small 
to use in his work. I take 
one piece of masonite 
about 12 inches long, and 
two pieces about 6 inches 
square, and by rounding 
the edges, and: applying 
appropriate stenciled designs, I turn them into a set of 
attractive hot dish mats. They sell for 75 cents a set, or 
$1 if wrapped as a gift. 





Mrs. E. P.McNall 


Use for Discarded Plastic Articles 


= HOWERTON of Modesto, California, uses plastic 
to make hearts with earrings to match, charm brace- 
lets, crosses, barrettes, and button sets. He makes these 
from clear or colored strips of plastic purchased from 
a store, and discarded fountain pen barrels, guitar picks. 
and plastic backs from 
dresser sets, which he uses 
for the colorful, attractive 
centers. Howerton splits 
the pen barrels open, re- 
moves the backs from the 
dresser sets, and drops 
them into boiling water. 
When they become soft, 
they straighten out. He 
then removes them and 
places them between clamps to make them smooth and 
flat. Howerton places the straightened pieces between 
two strips of plastic. These are put between clamps and 
baked in an oven at 350° F. from 15 to 25 minutes, 
to make them hold together. Then Howerton saws them 
into the desired shape with a hack saw. The article is 
dressed with a fine file and sandpaper, and polished. 
Howerton has sold many of these articles, receiving as 
much as $4 for 4 set of earrings and a heart. 


Edith Williams 
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Money in Roadside Stands 
EN-YEAR-OLD Bill 
Davis built a stand ¢ 
along the side of the high- KR 





way in front of his home a 
near Castleberry, Alabama. Bp. 
On this stand he had ber- il lex 
ries, fruits, and vegetables. jiaU eat re@ | |S ie 
He offered a variety of — ~“Wigheme ey RS 
fruits and vegetables by a uk 
selling the neighbors’ pro- 
duce on commission. One 
afternoon he made $7.50. Saturday is usually Bill’s best 
day; he operates the stand about two days per week during 
the summer and fall. Besides the extra money, he says he 
has lots of fun and is gaining valuable experience. 
Thomas F, Martin 
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Revives Old-Fashioned Balls 


T= RECENT shortage of balls for children led me to 
revive an old art of my grandmother’s—making balls 
covered with wool yarn. The first balls I made were for 
my sons and my friends’ children; people who saw these 
ordered balls for their children. Materials needed for these 
balls include 35 to 40 yards of wool yarn and less than 
one yard of heavy cotton cord. For the inside of the ball, 
wind any soft, old material tightly into a firm, round ball 
at least two inches in diameter. Then, using the cotton 
cord, arrange 16 inch “ribs” around the ball, spacing them 
evenly and fastening them securely. Select a dark colored 
yarn, and using a darning needle, fasten the yarn securely 
at the base of the ribs. Begin weaving from the right by 
drawing yarn first under the rib, and then over, thus mak- 
ing a loop over each rib. Continue for several rounds, then 
alternate with bright colored yarns. Many arrangements 
of colors can be worked 
out. I prefer the variegated 
yarns as they work up beau- 
tifully, and time is saved by 
not changing colors. Yarn 
ends are fastened by being 
drawn into the ball. Being 
covered with wool yarn, 
the balls do not soil 
easily. These balls sell for 
1 each, ey ) 
: Mrs. Herbert J. Clausen 
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or Hobby Parade. Send material to Hobby Parade Editor, Profitable 
, Kansas City 16, Missouri. 


Profits From Plain Buttons 


MADE MYSELF a 
pretty rose-colored 
dress last fall, but was not 
satisfied with the buttons 
I had bought to use on it. 
They were a lovely rose 
color, flower shape with 
sunken centers and self- 
material shanks, They were 
the only trim on an other- 
wise plain dress. After a 
little thought, I cemented a small brilliant from an old 
brooch into the center of each button. That revamping 
of buttons just made the dress. I had two of the buttons 
left so cemented brilliants into each center and a clear 
plastic ear-clip to each back, to make a pair of earrings 
to match my dress buttons. I was delighted with the set 
and so were my friends. I now make these buttons and 
earring sets to order at a nice profit in my spare time. 


Kathleen McKim 





Renting Ferns Becomes Business 


HENEVER Mrs. 

Charles Beck of La- 
fayette, Indiana, would take 
a trip, she would bring 
home a new fern or palm 
plant. Gradually, she accu- 
mulated hundreds of lovely 
palms. One day a green- 
house owner told her of 
the demand for palms for 
decoration and said that 
the greenhouse didn’t- have time to take care of’ them. 
He suggested that Mrs. Beck rent out some of her palms 
for decoration. Mrs. Beck agreed, saying that then she 
could buy more palms and that other people could enjoy 
hers. This was the beginning of a lucrative business for 
Mrs. Beck. For years she and her husband have supplied 
palms at 50 cents each an evening for banquets, weddings, 
funerals, special church and Sunday school programs, and 
for private parties. Mrs. Beck’s hobby keeps her out of 
doors, keeps her interested, “young,” and brings her a 
nice little income. 





Pat Dean 


. to be ready before Christ- 







Gingham and Calico Flowers 
MAKE GINGHAM 


and calico flowers, 
using the bed of roses bed- 
spread pattern. I take a 
piece of wire ten inches 
long, put a little piece of 
cotton the size of a white S hey? 
bean on the end, cover it by 
with the same material, go 
then wind the stem wich [I] aiiiRa| aan ul 
green crepe paper. Next, 
I shirr the gingham circle, punch a hole in the center with 
shears, and stick the stem down through. I sell these 
flowers for 5 cents each. I was making a bed of roses 
bedspread, and these little shirred flowers looked so like 
daisies, I decided to make some flowers with them. I 
filled every vase I had with them, and when friends came 
they bought them all. 





Mrs. Edward Bleyl 


Siraphaslic Sell Handwork 


1 Rages SEPTEMBER I decided I would knit, crochet, 
and make fancywork to sell, doing all handwork. I 
bought: some scrapbooks, and in one I pinned pictures 
and directions for tablecloths, bedspreads, lunch sets, etc. 
Another scrapbook was devoted to baby things; a third 
held rugs and sofa pillows. One scrapbook was for pot- 
holders and other kitchen gadgets; and one for knitted 
Sox, sweaters, caps, mittens, etc. I placed the scrapbooks 
and a pair of white cable mittens on the porch with a sign, 
“Orders Taken Here,” 

where friends and custom- 
ers of a nearby store would 
see it. In less than a week, 
I had to take the scrap- 
books in because I had so 
many orders — among 
them orders for 31 pairs 
of mittens at $2.50 a pair, 





Mrs. H. W. Peck 
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a boyhood ambition and 


An Illinois farmer gratifies 


becomes the world’s leading 


breeder of spotted 
Appaloosa mules. 





I YOU SHOULD BE DRIVING Illinois 
way, and suddenly come upon a 
herd of spotted Appaloosa mules— 
don’t dash to the nearest optometrist! 
True, you will be seeing spots before 
your eyes, but in this case you will 
merely be viewing one of Mother 
Nature’s eccentricities, gathered to- 
gether by Will A. Johnson in pur- 
suit of his hobby. 

In Sugar Grove, Illinois, Johnson is 
known as “The Spotted-Mule King.” 
It seems that a couple of mule fanciers 
once visited the large, rambling John- 
son stables, and after their return 
home they wished to thank Johnson 
for his gracious hospitality. Neither 
of the men could recall his name, so 
they merely addressed their letter 
to, “The Spotted-Mule King” and 
everyone at the post office knew for 
whom the letter was intended. The 
incident was told about town and 
thereafter the name stuck. The title 
is well deserved for Johnson has 
developed the collecting of spotted 
Appaloosa mules into a high-paying 
business and stimulating hobby. 
Prices for Johnson’s mammoth-type 
mules range from $500 to $800, al- 
though at the moment none are 
available for sale. The regular size 
mules, of which several are now avail- 
able, bring from $300 to $500. 

Johnson says that the only place 
in the world where spotted Appaloosa 
mules are bred for market is at his 
stables. Circuses, carnivals, and ad- 
vertising concerns are frequent buyers 


of these animals. Because the mam- 
moth mules weigh 2,600 pounds and 
stand 15.2 hands, farmers choose them 
for heavy duty. Then, too, there’s 
a compelling, hard-to-define appeal 
about the spotted critters making them 
irresistible to lovers of stock. 


HIS SPOTTED APPALOOSA roundup 

got its first impetus back when 
Billy Johnson was a barefoot boy, 
trudging unwillingly to school. Each 
morning as he meandered along the 
country lane he would come to a 
pasture where a young spotted Appa- 
loosa jack pet in nonchalant com- 
posure. Sauntering up to the fence 
Billy would grasp hold of the wire 
and sway with the fence as he gazed 
in wonderment. As a country boy, 
he was well acquainted with all 
standard breeds of stock—but this 
mule was unique to Billy. He figured 
it must belong to the Appaloosa. fam- 
ily, for the background was white. 
The multi-spots lent a striking Jo- 
seph’s coat appearance that made it 
look odd. Imagine a white mule with 
spots of dark brown, outlined by 
henna and edged with black. Not 
only were there spots, but geometric 
figures, too. 

After graduating from the rural 
school Billy helped his father with 
farming. Young men of ‘that era, the 
1890's, generally looked forward with 
great eagerness to ownership of a 
spirited horse and gay carriage as the 
first “must” of their youthful ca- 
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Dorothy Buerger 


reers. But not Billy Johnson. After 
accumulating what he thought was 
a sufficient amount of money he 
called upon the owner of the spotted 
mule, and stated his desire to purchase 
the animal. The owner, an elderly 
gentleman, refused to sell the mule, 
explaining it was a “willing worker” 
and “it adds a bit of josh to every- 
day life.” Billy returned home that 
night a disheartened but wiser youth, 
after learning — abruptly — that there 
are things above and beyond the 
reach of money. 


HE FOLLOWING SPRING, however, 

the old gentleman passed away. 
A public sale of the property and 
all holdings took place. Billy Johnson 
stood among the excited farmers as 
animated bidding marked the auction. 
When the spotted Appaloosa mule 
was put under the hammer, Billy 
was high bidder. He immediately 
named this mule “Joker.” In rem- 
iniscing, Johnson considers this par- 
ticular day, one of the happiest in a 
full life-time. 

With loving patience he broke 
“Joker” to riding. Whenever he came 
into town, “Joker” was the center of 
attraction. One day a stranger ap- 
proached Johnson and inquired, “Par- 
don me son, but did you by any 
chance buy this mule in Michigan?” 
When Johnson answered in the nega- 
tive, the stranger explained, “Well, 
there’s a mule up that-a-way that is 
a match for yours . . . spot for spot.” 





MER THE SPOTTED MULE WING 
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Here is Will A. Johnson’s famous 6-mule hitch ready for an 
exhibition at a state fair. The Illinois farmer sells his mammoth spotted 
Appaloosa mules for as much as $800 each. ; 


In keen excitement Billy took the 
Michigan address and, through cor- 
respondence, arranged to buy the 
spotted Appaloosa mule, sight unseen. 
The animal arrived safely and proved 
to be everything that the owner had 
promised. [This new mule received the 
name of “Pedro,” and with renewed 
interest Johnson set to work breaking 
this proud pair to double harness. 

In the following years “Joker” and 
“Pedro” as a regular work team ac- 
complished’ everything expected in 
that category. They were gentle and 
easy to manage. 


We JOHNSON MARRIED and be- 
gan homesteading on his own, 
he kept up a lively correspondence 
with mule-lovers throughout Amer- 
ica. These long-distance friends often 
requested pictures of “Joker” and 
“Pedro,” suggesting in subtle tones 
that they'd not be surprised if the 
spots were painted. But, when John- 
son replied good naturedly that the 
spots were the real McCoy, he'd al- 
ways receive a most profuse apol- 
ogy. Though letters came from every 
state in the Union, Johnson was able 
to locate but five additional spotted 
Appaloosa mules, which he managed 
to add to his collection, even though 
the price was a bit steep. 

As Johnson became a prosperous 
farmer, he decided to delve more 
deeply into his hobby. He wondered 
if it would be possible to procreate 
this type of mule. In search of knowl- 
edge, he visited mule-breeders far 


and wide, but it seemed clear that 
he was “on his own” as far as avail- 
able information was concerned—in 
fact, most stockmen had never viewed 
“such a critter.” 

Returning to Sugar Grove, John- 
son realized for the first time the 
value of this challenge. If he could 
create a supply, the demand would 
be overwhelming. After two years’ 
research and experiments, he solved 
the problem! Through trial and error 
he found that the mating of a full- 
blooded Appaloosa brood mare Cfe- 
male horse—as mules are hybrid and 
do not reproduce) and a spotted Appa- 
loosa jack would bring forth a full- 
colored spotted Appaloosa offspring. 
Following this discovery, the John- 
son stables have never been without 
this special brand of animal—from 
babies to great grand-sires! When the 
opportunity presents, Johnson still 
buys to help supplement the supply, 
but before a new member is admitted 
to his herd, the mule is viewed with 
a meticulous professional eye, as to 
number of spots, color range, age, 
weight, height and general conforma- 
tion harmony. 


R= SUNDAY AND holiday there is 
open-house at the Johnson stables. 
People come from afar to see the 
unique collection of all-age spotted 
Appaloosa mules. Head billing in the 
collection rightfully belongs to the 


famed 6-mule show team. This - 


special hitch-up includes the largest 
and most colorful mules in the lot. 


Hitched to a new show wagon, 
bespangled with brass-studded har- 
ness, this eye-appealing hitch cavorts 
in vaudeville manner. Constantly in 
demand at state fairs, expositions 
and for advertising stunts, this famed 
hitch never fails to call forth an 
uproarious response from the crowd. 
The team frequently wins cash 
awards and premiums which keep 
the Johnson stables constantly in the 
spotlight. 

Just to round out the spot theme 
at the Johnson farm a large family 
of coach dogs meanders about, adding 
atmosphere. 

The Spotted-Mule King and his 
son, Will A. Johnson, Jr., raise all 
their stock feed on the large Illinois 
farm. They deal in hay, grain, and 
leather goods (such as ace harness 
and saddles). But the spotted mule 
hobby has grown into such huge pro- 
portions that it demands a great deal 
of time, and, beginning this year, 
the farming is to be left in the capable 
hands of Will, Jr., . . . while the 
Spotted-Mule King devotes himself to 
a hobby dream come true. 

If you would like to view some- 
thing extra-super in mule flesh, stop 
at the Johnson stables and pull up a 


feed sack. Chances are you'll be 


a-sittin’ and a-talkin’ for quite a spell! 
The Spotted-Mule King is enthusias- 
tic about his hobby and interested in 
yours—and those mules, have a wist- 
ful sort of ugly duckling quality 
about them that will reach out and 
touch your heart. 
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WHERE HOBBYISTS FROM ALL OVER THE NATION 
SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES WITH YOU 


Natare’s Middleman 


C. H. Leach 


LONG ABOUT MARCH 2list, 

when the sun is approaching the 
vernal equinox, do you get restless and 
eager for the warm days to come? 
I do, and I’ve found a way to turn 
my restlessness to profit. 

The outdoors is calling, the brooks 
are shaking themselves free of wintet’s 
clutch, the ground is cracking and the 
dirt road is mud at noon and flinty 
furrows at night. The grey winds blow 
and bite and curtain the sun for days 
at a time with pewter clouds. And 
then one day when the sun shines 
warm and bright, you realize how 
many minutes of daylight have been 
gained while the sun was blotted out. 

Your urge to get out can't be re- 

strained, so take your dog, head for 
the open and discover what the woods 
in spring have to give in pleasure and 
profit. 
There are many things that nature 
offers with a lavish hand that will 
bring a profit to you, and pleasure in 
the time spent in finding them. Some 
of these are trees, plants and roots, 
used in making medicines. 


HE HOBBY OF COLLECTING 
botanics, as these medicinal pro- 
ducers are called, is not uncommon. 


At one time it was a necessary chore, 
among primitive peoples. Today it is 
an occupation with many and big busi- 
ness with a few. 

One plant which is of health value 
to mankind in general, and of cash 
value to you, is that common, lowly, 
plebian, accursed weed, the dandelion. 

The root of the plant is the part I 
gather and sell. I get 40 cents a pound 
for the dried product. I have worked 
out a method of obtaining these bo- 
tanics, that I think is perfection in 
efficiency. I take a coarse wire basket, 
a shovel, a tin can and a fishing rod. 
The dandelion blooms about the time 
that the trout bite best. The best bait 
for trout is worms, and the best place 
to find worms is around dandelions, 
even in dry weather. I dig as far down 
the root as I can, turn it over and pick 
up the worms. I then cut the top off 
the dandelion and put the root in the 
basket. When the basket is full I hide 
the shovel and head for the brook. 

After fishing the favorite pools, I 
don’t mind how much I muddy up 
the brook, so I get the basket and 
dunk the dandelion roots in the water. 


. The current carries away the soil and 


hairy fibres. The large roots I split 
with a knife, because some of them 
are hollow and are filled with dirt. 
By doing this each time I go fishing 
and by going fishing often enough 
I soon have quite a batch. Each lot is 
dried as it is gathered, either in the 
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sun or indoors. When they are brittle 
dry they are ready for packing and 
shipping. 


HILE WORKING AT é these 

tasks there are many other plants 
which will be noticed, and if they are 
found in sufficient quantities to war- 
rant harvesting, I make a note of their 
location and wait for the best time 
to get them. There is always the hope 
of discovering a large growth of gin- 
seng and golden seal, for which I have 
been paid as much as $9 and $7 a 
pound respectively. 

These two plants are very rare, but 
once were very abundant. They are 
similar in appearance and have the 
same habits. Both die from too much 
sun and are, therefore, found only in 
densely shaded areas, usually on a 
north or northeast slope, but the hope 
that springs eternal in the human 
breast keeps us searching for them. 
To learn to identify them consult the 
botany teacher in your local high 
school or write to the botany depart- 
ment at your state university or agri- 
cultural college. 


A SMALL POCKET book called 
The Herbalist, published and sold 
by the Indiana Botanic Gardens of 
Hammond, Indiana, has been very 
valuable to me, for it lists and describes 
various botanics which this company 
will purchase from botanical hobby- 
ists. 

This little book has been a constant 
source of delight and profit to me, 
so much so that I wore out the first 
copy and had to buy another. From 
it I learned the names of those botan- 
ics that were listed at the highest 
prices and concentrated my collecting 
on those. 

As I have said, I start in the spring 
with dandelions, and end up the year 
with lady’s slipper, with elder flowers 
in early summer and sweet-scented 
goldenrod later. 

There are many other valuable bo- 
tanics in the woods, perhaps in more 
abundance in your locality than around 
my home in Valley Falls, Ride Island. 
If you enjoy collecting bétanics you 
may increase your pleasure and income 
by learning more about them, and 
most of the fun is in learning. 


TT ARE CERTAIN things to 
remember in preparing botanics 
for shipment. Everything must be ab- 
solutely dry. Leaves must retain their 
green color and, therefore, must be 
kept out of the sun. Flowers, like 
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leaves, must be kept indoors, too. If 
they are spread on the floor-or in 
racks they should not be piled too 
deeply and should be turned over from 
time to time. Barks, roots, seeds and 
berries can be dried in the sun, with 
the exception of green wild cherry 
bark which must be dried indoors. 

The checks which come to me from 
time to time are not large, but at the 
end of the year I feel that I have 
been doubly rewarded because I have 
been paid for my pleasure, which is 
much better than being paid for my 
work. 

With the profits from herbs, leaves, 
bark, and roots, plus what I make 
from decorative berries, like bittersweet 
or black alder, sold to the florists, I 
receive enough money every year to 
enable me to take an extra week's 
vacation in the woods of Maine hunt- 
ing deer. 


She Has Your Number 


G. M. Relyea 


a 





EN YEARS AGO, Mrs. Doris G. 

Lord of St. Petersburg, Florida, 
became tired of the plain brass num- 
bers on her house. They served their 
purpose, but they were far from at- 
tractive. So, with a piece of tin, a 
pair of shears, and a photograph of 
a palm tree, she fashioned a sil- 
houette which combined the tree 
with her house number; painted it 
black,. and fastened it on her door. 
Alas, a heavy rainstorm came along 
and the paint ran down the door. 
Being a determined sort of person, 
Mrs. Lord tried once more with 
painted metal, then with a piece of 
sheet plastic material. This last she 
patterned with a hand jigsaw. The 
plastic had everything she wanted: 
it cut easily, it held flat black enamel 
well, it did not warp in rain or heat. 


Very soon, friends sew the decorat- 
ive tree silhouette on her door and 
begged for similar markers. Event- 
ually, Mrs. Lord decided to put her 


handiwerk on a business basis.° “I~ 


am not*#bit artistic or mechanical,” 
she says*°modestly. “My husband 


helped me buy an electric jigsaw and 
then taught -me how to use it. It 
really is very simple, very much 
like using dn electric sewing- 
machine.” She fitted up a little-used 
storeroom in her home for a work- 
shop and as a first step, made up a 
dozen or more sample designs. She 
got the ideas for these from magazine 
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illustrations, greeting cards, and 
photographs. It does take some artis- 
tic skill to adapt these to the larger 
size and silhouette form necessary for 
attractive narkers which will harmon- 
ize in shape with the various house 
numbers. House numbers can be 
made an integral part of the design 
or may be placed separately, above 
or below it. 


Mi"; LORD KEPT her home work- 
shop for several years. Then, 
with a large number of orders coming 
in, she rented a small shop in a busi- 
ness block about a half-mile from the 
center of town, She put out a display 
board, tastefully arranged a few 
special designs in the window, and 
then settled down to fill local and 
mail orders. Her products have gone 
all over the United States and even 
as far as Switzerland. As it worked 
out, each customer serves as an ad- 
vertiser and almost always a sale 
means additional orders from the cus- 
tomer’s neighbors and friends. Many 
tourists buy the markers as souvenirs 
and for gifts to home town friends. 

Original equipment can be pur- 
chased for about $75. The electric 
jigsaw is the only expensive item. 
Extra blades are cheap. Sheet plastic 
comes in 4 by 8 foot pieces which 
sell for about 12 cents a square foot. 
One such sheet makes about two 
dozen silhouettes which sell for from 
$1 to $2 each, depending upon the 
intricacy of the design. The flat black 
enamel averages about $1 a quart 
and will paint 50 or more markers. 
Brads to fasten the markers to the 
door or fence are included in the 
selling price. All materials can be 
bought at a hardware or builders 
supply store. 
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Cc Is A GOOD idea to have on hand a 
set of standard designs. Mrs. Lord 
finds that trees, dogs, and horses are 
most popular. However, she makes 
special designs for special customers. 
For instance, one day a racing en- 
thusiast came into her store armed 
with a photograph of his horse and 
sulky and with very definite ideas 
of the design for his new house 
marker. Also, she has made designs 
showing the customers’ children, 
prize-winning dogs, riding horses, and 
their hobbies such as golf and fishing. 

After the first pattern is decided 
upon, a silhouette takes only 30 
minutes or so to complete, not count- 
ing the time for drying the paint. So, 
for a cash outlay of under 25 cents 
and a time outlay of half an hour, the 
maker of silhouette house markers can 
realize from 75 cents to $1.75. Special 
designs take longer, of course, and can 
be charged for accordingly. 


2t 





In some towns there may be a fee 
for the license to run a small busi- 
ness such as this. Other towns have 
no laws or regulations. The local 
city hall or board of trade can answer 
such questions as occur to the new 
business man or woman. 

Now that plastics are increasing in 
availability and adaptability, the be- 
ginning silhouette maker would do 
well to experiment with new colors 
and types. It may be that colored 
plastics would appeal to certain cus- 
tomers who might not like the black 
painted markers.-If so, one operation 
and that much time and effort would 
be saved. 

In general, it can be seen that the 
income from the making of silhouette 
house markers at home (or later, in 
a small shop) is dependent chiefly 
upon the industry of the worker. The 
product itself is an easy seller. A big- 
ger local and mail <n business 
requiring one or two might 
logically result from might, oe 
paper or radio advertisement. 
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Four.eaf Clover Farmer 
fo ae: Isabelle H. Daniel 


= LINES OF THE familiar song, 
“If you work, if you wait, you will 
find the place where the four-leaf 
clovers grow,” have come to fruition 
in the garden of Archer F. Herrick of 
Saco, Maine. Not only has he been 
able to raise a plant with all four 
leaf clovers but five, six, seven, eight 
and nine leaf clovers have been his 
rewards for cultivation of his hobby. 
A 12-leaf specimen is the ultimate goal 
of this prolific clover grower. 

Herrick is a veteran of World War 
I and as a result of wounds received 
then, he was a semi-invalid and was 
obliged to spend much time out of 
doors. One day he was feeling es- 
pecially blue and felt that fortune 
was not rationing a sufficient share 
of good luck to him. 

At his feet was a patch of clover. 
Remembering that a four-leaf clover 
brings good luck, he searched and 
found one. Suddenly the idea oc- 
curred to him that maybe he could 
raise his own four-leaf clovers and 
make his luck permanently good. 

Interest in his hobby kept him in 
his garden on every fair day. His 
health improved and his hobby 
proved to be a profitable one. People 
wanted the good luck symbols and 
now Herrick sells them for 25 cents 
each. He spreads them between two 
layers of cellophane so that they may 
be carried in a purse or wallet with- 
out damage to them. 


M:x PEOPLE COLLECT four-leaf 
clovers but very few raise them. 
Herrick asserts that he is the only 
man who has propagated a nine-leaf 
clover. He has built a hot house 
where he has succeeded in raising 
them all winter. The clover plant 
does not have to lie dormant for all 
the winter months. After first letting 
the plant freeze down and the soil 
around it congeal, it may be brought 
in and revived as though spring had 
come. 

Herrick is an authority on clovers. 
He says there are more than 12 
varieties in the United States. The 
one he propagates is the common 
field variety of red clover. He has dis- 
proven the theory that four-leaf clov- 
ers cannot be grown from seed. All 
his many-leafed ones have been de- 
veloped from one four-leaf clover seed 
and a process of root culture which 


he has developed. Two years after 


he began his hobby he was able to 
grow a plant with nothing but four- 
leaf clovers. Later the multi-foliated 
ones appeared. ° 

“Four-leaf clovers are as unusual 
in the plant family as triplets are in 
the human family,” says Herrick. 
“The five, six, seven, eight and nine 
leaf ones are like hitting a jackpot 
in your garden but in mine they are 
as common as peas in a pod.” 

Many people desire the seven-leaf 
clover because seven is commonly re- 
garded as a lucky number. The four- 
leaf clover has been considered a 
symbol of good luck from very early 

ays. At one time the clover was the 
only root that both fertilized the soil 
and furnished food for live stock. 
Clover also took on a religious signifi- 
cance. The three-leaf variety was 
thought to symbolize the Holy Trin- 
ity Then the four-leaf clover took on 
greater significance because of its 
rarity and because it was in the shape 
of a cross. 

“In medieval times the religious 
meaning disappeared and it became 
just a good luck charm,” Herrick ex- 
plains. “This is neatly expressed in an 
old English folk rhyme: 

‘When sitting in the grass we see 

A little four-leaf clover, 
’Tis luck for thee and luck for me 
Or luck for any lover.’ 

“And since the days. when that 
little poem became popular, the four- 
leaf clover has been almost a uni- 
versal sign of good luck.” 

It has been so for Herrick and he 
passed it on to thousands of service- 
men in World War II. Individual 
requests for the multi-leafed clovers 
were so numerous that he spent most 
of his income on stamps to mail them 
free to the GI’s. When one request 
came in, Herrick wrote to the com- 
manding officer of the unit asking if 
all the boys wished them and when 
the reply was affirmative he sent them 
parcel post in one bundle, thereby 
serving more boys. 

Every year when he adds up the 
profits from the sales of his clovers, 
Herrick is more convinced than ever 
weer’ four-leaf clovers truly bring good 
uck. 


Shaving Surplus Poundage 
Sarah M. Price 


MAKE A HOBBY OF REDUCING. 
Every new reducing course that 


is advertised, I send for, and I read 
every health magazine and book I 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


can lay my hand on. It never oc- 
curred to me to make my _ hobby 
a profitable business until one day 
I happened to hear a woman say, 
“Oh, if I only had someone to com- 
pare notes with, someone to do my 
exercises with, I might be able to 
stick to a diet long enough to lose 
a few pounds.” 

Ours is a small town and there is 
no such thing as a YWCA, a re- 
ducing salon, or an athletic club. We 
have a population of only about 1,000, 
in my home town of Frederica, Dela- 
ware, but through an advertisement 
in the town paper I was able to get 
ten women interested in reducing, 
interested enough to pay $2 a week 
for the privilege of exercising and 
comparing notes in the basement of 
our home for three afternoons during 
the week. I was very enthused at 
the results of my advertisement. 
Besides earning some money of my 
own through my new venture, I also 
had the added help of these ten 
women in advancing my own per- 
sonal cause of reducing, which up 
to then hadn’t gotten any farther 
than wishful thinking. 


HE FIRST THING I did was to enlist 

the cooperation of our family 
doctor. For the small fee of $5 a visit, 
he was to come over twice a month 
and keep tabs on blood pressure, 
heart action, and other vital matters. 
He also gave us some very helpful 
hints on diets, which were important, 
as we were all women with homes to 
keep and had to keep well and cheer- 
ful while dieting. 

The basement of my home seemed 
ideally suited to the new project, 
although any fairly large room would 
do. On one wall I hung up a large 
chart bearing each woman’s name. 
On this chart were recorded height, 
weight, and body measurements when 
beginning this routine. We checked 
our weights every time we met, but 
body measurements were checked 
only every two weeks. ‘This constant 
checking was a great help, since each 
woman would have been ashamed 
to show evidence of having cheated 
on the diet. 


MADE COPIES of a group of 20 

different exercises for each in- 
dividual woman. These were memor- 
ized at home and when we met to- 
gether we did our exercises to the 
music of a radio-phonograph which 
I had my -husband transfer from 
the:living room to the cellar. Weoften 
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spent as many as three hours down 
there in the afternoon. Our first hour 
was taken with comparing notes, 
weighing in and measuring, chat- 
ting in general. Our second hour was 
spent in routine exercises which we 
strove to do faster every time we did 
them. The third hour was spent in 
playing ping pong; practicing golf 
shots or playing ball. Once in a while 
we turned on the radio or phono- 
graph and did square dances or just 
plain ball room dancing, anything to 
keep in motion. 

The high school in a neighboring 
town had a fine girls’ gymnasium 
teacher who let herself be persuaded 
into coming over to have a look at 
us. She looked, grew enthusiastic 
and stayed to help us with our exer- 
cises and to teach us new ones. 


D” WE LOSE ANY weight? I'll say 
we did! I personally lost 46 
pounds and another lady lost 36 
over the ten-week period, but the 
average weight lost was 22 pounds 
per person. Not only did we lose 
weight, but we became acquainted 
with one another and all of us keep 
better homes since we have acquired 
so much pep and enthusiasm along 
with our slimmer figures. 

Our program was started originally 
to help me lose weight and have fun 
doing it. Certainly I didn’t have any 
long range program in view. Word 
of mouth advertising, however, 
soon changed my mind for me. When 
we were hardly more than half way 
through our course, I began to re- 
ceive inquiries about another group 
and some of these inquiries were 
coming as far away as 30 miles from 
our town, Then, too, four of my origi- 
nal ten wanted to lose more weight 
and to keep up with the course, so I 
was practically forced to go on. 

The second period of ten weeks, 
I had two different groups going— 
one in the morning and one in the 
afternoon, all at $2 a week per person. 
My expenses were not high. Bathroom 
scales were purchased at about $4 
and I made my own exercise mats 
from cotton batting covered in cheap 
durable material. All these were used 
over and over again. I bought a few 
new march and dance records but 
didn’t spend over $2 on these as I was 
able to borrow several. Then, of 
course, I paid out $5 every two weeks 
for the doctor’s visit. 


| LITTLE: LATER: on L -installed.. 


it out of materials already in the house 
and did the plumbing h 

was a convenience that the women 
appreciated as they liked to go home 
fresh and invigorated from the after- 
noon work out. 

As a sort of a by-product of my 
basement gymnasium, I am able to 
net $2 on every reducing course I 
sell. About 60 per cent of the women 
buy these as well as subscribing to 
health periodicals, which also gives 
me a small commission. 

There must be many women in 
small towns who would welcome the 
opportunity to reduce under such 
pleasant conditions. I believe that 
almost anyone interested in this kind 
of work and who has the necessary 
space, could work up an interesting 
group of women whose hobby, like 
mine, is reducing. 


Carding Wool for Comforters 


Mrs. Norman Davis 


FE HAD LONG BEEN my ambition to 
use wool sheared from our own 
sheep to weave a suit for myself. My 
husband was not exactly sympathetic, 
but at least he was cooperative. When 
the spring shearing was done, he 
brought in two extra fine fleeces and 
presented them to me, saying “Here's 
your new winter suit.” 

It was not that simple. I had not 
realized that soft, fleecy woolens could 
come from anything as smelly and 
greasy as those dirty-gray piles of wool. 
The next morning I immersed the 
fleeces in a washing machine of water, 
just hot enough for dish water, and 
added a generous amount of mild soap 
flakes. After running them for the 
usual time needed for soiled clothes, 
I squeezed the water from the wool, 
but found the remaining water so very 
dirty that I repeated the process. I put 
the wool through three tubs of suds 
before it seemed clean. Then it was 
rinsed through three tubs of cool 
water, and I spread the wool out on 
a sheet on the grass, to dry in the sun- 
shine. 

When the fibers were dry and fluffy 
I gathered the wool into a laundry 
basket and carried it indoors, very well 
satisfied with my work. But when my 
husband came in he rubbed a little 
piece between his thumb and fore- 
finger, and suggested I try the same 
thing,..I found. it left. grease on. my 
“Raw wool grease can only be cut 


imself. This. 


39 


by soaking in cold water,” my husband 
told me. “The clothes we wear while 
shearing sheep never lose the wool fat, 
unless we soak them in~cold water 
before washing.” 


em: NEXT WOOL I prepared was 
soaked overnight in a tub of cold 
water, and then washed through a tub- 
ful of clear, cold water. Never rub the 
wool, for that mats the fibers. It must 
be washed by hand, merely swirl and 
squeeze through the water. A washing 
machine does nice work. After the 
cold water treatment, the wool should 
be put through four or five tubfuls of 
hot suds. Then rinse thoroughly in 
cool water, until the rinse water is left 


' quite clear. Squeeze as dry as possible 


and lay in the sun to dry. When dry, 
if the wool is properly washed, it is 
possible to rub the wool between the 
fitigers without finding them oily. 

With the wool properly cleaned and 
dried, it is then ready for carding. You 
should be able to purchase wool cards 
either at your local store or through 
mail order houses that cater to farm 
trade. 

Do not try to handle too much at 
a time. Place a small wad of the wool 
on one card, comb over it with the 
other card, pulling the handles in op- 
posite directions. Comb the wool 
through and through, until every ves- 
tige of matting has disappeared, and 
the fibers are light and resilient. 

I use a good sized cardboard box, 
from the grocery store, for stacking 
the finished wool. A sheet of news- 
paper just the size of the box is put 
in the bottom, and on it is laid a com- 
plete layer of finished pads of wool. 
When several layers of wool are in 
place, each separated by a sheet of 
paper, the wool is ready to be weighted. 


T lay a heavy sheet of corrugated paste- 


board, as large as the box, over the 
wool, put a heavy weight on top, and 
leave it several hours. This presses the 
wool together sufficiently so that if 
you want to use it for comforters the 
layers may be lifted out-on the paper, 
slid onto the prepared comforter lining, 
and the paper pulled out, leaving the 
wool in place, ready to be covered 
and tied. 


OOL SMOOTHLY CARDED, makes 
splendid filling for quilts as well 

as comforters, and is pleasant to quilt 
through, for it neither bunches nor 
mats, and puffs up beautifully between 
the designs. There is only one thing 
to watch in choosing materials for a 
(Continued on Page 61) 











Attaching an axle to a set of wheels is the first step taken by Ww. B. 
Bollinger in constructing a farm trailer. He turned out thirty of the 
vehicles during the war. 


B= WHEN THE JAPANESE made 
their biggest mistake by attack- 
ing Pearl Harbor, W. B. Bollinger 
of South Whitley, Indiana, was just 
finishing a training course for the 
position of salesman for a large feed 
company. But feed for livestock was 
already scarce and the company fig- 
ured that with a war going on it 
just didn’t need a new salesman. As 
a result, Bollinger was out of a job. 
He had spent all his life selling 
but now no one seemed to need a 
salesman and they just weren’t con- 
sidered very essential. But a job he 


must have because he had a wife and 
two children to feed and clothe. 

Jobs were plentiful—but, an un- 
skilled worker like Bollinger had to 


look a little farther for a job than did ° 


a skilled mechanic.or a welder or 
someone like that. But in a few days 
Bollinger found a new job—a hard 
one. He was shoveling coal—firing a 
freight engine on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The work was hard—especi- 


ally for a: salesman, whose heaviest 


load had been a brief case—and the - 


hours, were long. But he was help- 
ing ‘the: war effort and he had the 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


The profits from home 
constructed farm trailers 
build and equip an 
Indiana man’s hobby 
workshop. 





TRAILERS 


Herbert A. Stump 





-Photograph by Bob Harley 


satisfaction of doing a job well, for 
in a few months he was promoted 
from freight to passenger runs. 

Now, with more spare time on his 
hands—longer periods of waiting be- 
tween runs—he looked for something 
to do in his off hours. For the mem- 
bers of the gang that used to loaf 
down’ at the corner service station 
‘were now all busy and there just 
wasn’t anyone to swap stories with. 
So Bollinger was ripe for a hobby. 


Tr HIS HIGH SCHOOL days Bollinger 
had taken woodworking and had 
always had a hankering for that kind 
of work. Having a little room in his 
basement, he, began spending his 
spare time down there makjgg a few 
small things: for the house.and for his 
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children, Sue Rose and John David. 


He was restricted as to what he could 
turn out, for his tools were few and 
his space was limited. But the more 
things he made the more he liked 
his hobby and the more demand there 
came from his wife and children for 
various items. Even friends began ad- 
miring the bookcases he made for the 
front room and the toys he made for 
his children, and began asking him 
to make them similar items. But he 
turned them down, for his room and 
equipment were limited. 

But the requests continued and 
one day when Bollinger came in from 
his run on the railroad he decided 
that he just had to have more space. 
So he.started work on a building 20 


bookcases that his friends had wanted. 
These he sold readily. Then one day 
he made a teeter-totter for his chil- 
dren. Placed on the lot it not only 
was a success with his children but 
with all the neighborhood boys and 
girls. He made a slide and sandbox 


- which likewise proved very popular. 


Not only did the children like it but 
it wasn’t long until people were ask- 
ing him if he couldn’t make them 
slides, teeter-totters, swings, and other 
playground equipment—almost any- 
thing a child wanted and which will- 
ing parents, with war-factory dollars 
in their pockets, eagerly bought. 


a ONE DAY HE happened to 
bargain to repair a farm trailer 


PUT HIM AHEAD 


by 20 feet and about 12 feet high 
(tall enough to handle long boards) 
on the back of the lot. With the 
help of his father he soon had the 
frame work up and it wasn’t long until 
the shop was completed even down 
to the cement floor. 

Next was the job of equipping it. 
What with the war it was hand to 
get tools but he finally managed to 
purchase a jig saw, bench saw and 
jointer combination outfit. To this 
were added power drills and the hand 
tools he had, a sander and a few 
other items he was able to pick up. 


| Spear THE SHOP was completed 
and Bollinger stood back to check 
things over, and to figure the cost 
of his investment, not counting his 
labor. First of all, the building had 
cost him around $1,200 in round 
figures, and his equipment another 
$500. That made a total of $1,700 
plus his labor—rather a steep price fot 
a hobby shop. But all this time, in the 
back of his mind he had carried the 
idea of making his hobby shop not 
only a pleasant place in which to 
spend his extra time but a means of 
earning some extra cash. : 


Bollinger started in by making th 
few pieces of furniture such as the 


for a farmer friend of his. The trailer 
repaired, he parked it out by his 
driveway so the farmer could pick 
it up in the morning. That was his 
lucky break. For it hadn’t been parked 
there more than an hour until sev- 
eral men stopped to ask if it was 
for sale. The first one he let go, but 
the second one he sold on the idea 
of having a trailer built to order for 
him. The trailer completed, he again 
put it on display and before his cus- 
tomer got it he had orders for two 
more trailers. From then on the trailer 
business flourished full force and the 
only thing that held Bollinger up was 
materials and time. Materials came 
easier as he was granted high prior- 
ity, since his trailers were all used 
for farm work and therefore con- 
sidered an essential product. 

He built his trailers well—better 
than the average—and had no diffi- 


culty in getting a good price for them. ‘ 


His profits were quite liberal and it 
wasn't long until his hobby shop was 
earning more than his railroad job 
paid. Out of this shop during those 
war years came almost 30 farm trailers 
besides numerous other items: — 
enough to pay for his building, his 
equipment, ‘and make a cozy over- 
all profit of slightly over $500. Bollin- 
ger thought that wasn’t bad, since he 








a 
had started from scratch and worked 


only in his spare time. 


5 gee CAME V-J pay and the war's 
end. Bollinger decided that for 
him the railroad was not the future 
he desired. He began looking for 
another job. A few weeks later he 
went to work as the advertising man- 
ager for the feed mill division of the 
Glidden Company and was spending 
most of his time in Indianapolis, ex- 
cept for trips home over the weekend. 
Living in teat rooms and eating in 
restaurants he didn’t like at all—but 
most of all, he missed his family and 
his hobby workshop. For the short 
time he was home over Saturday after- 
noon and Sunday gave him little time 
to work in his shop. Try as hard as 
he could, Bollinger couldn’t locate a 
suitable home in Indianapolis where 
he could have room enough to raise 
his family and have a small place for 
his hobby. 


One day in early July, 1946, he 
calmly informed his friends that his © 
days as an advertising manager were 
over—that he had “chucked” the job 
for good because he wanted to get 
back home to his family and to his 
shop. He. told friends that he was 
taking a job in Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
which is only about 25 miles from 
South Whitley. This new job would 


_keep him busy only eight hours a 


day, five days a week, giving him 
every evening and Saturdays and Sun- 
days at home to be with his family 
and to operate his hobby shop once 


again. 


N™ THAT HE is happily established 
on his new job with the hobby 
workshop going full force in his spare 
time, the Bollinger driveway again 
looks natural—for in it are parked a 
number of “Bollinger-Built” trailers 
with a “For Sale” sign tacked on them. 
And Mrs. Bollinger reports that “By- 
ron is an entirely different husband 
to live with since he is back in his 


hobby shop.” 


Bollinger has ordered more and 
newer tools and his friends rather 
suspect that he hopes some day to 
give up his present job of selling 
machine tools and supplies and de- 
vote his entire time to his shop that 


started as a hobby. And if he does, - 


they are sure he'll make a go of it, 
too, because there is where his heart 
is—in the hobby workshop, built and 
paid for.by making farm trailers. 
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Mrs. Minnie Olsen, Aunt Minnie to 
her hundreds of young friends, has 
been convinced by many years of as- 
sociation with children that there is 
no such thing as a mean boy or girl. 


HEN I FIRST MET Aunt Min- 
nie she was swinging along up 
the street with a dozen or so dirty-faced 
youngsters. You could tell by their 
quick hippity-hopping, the way their 
hair danced and stood on end, their 


Getting President Roosevelt’s shirt 
helped Omaha’s Aunt Minnie toward her 
goal of a square deal for underprivileged children. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





HOBBY BUILDER... 


of Citizens 


high excited voices, that Aunt Minnie 
had set them to dreaming. 

Only a few hours before, this same 
little group of children had been 
branded as vandals, hoodlums, rough- 


' necks and incorrigibles. Their misde- 


meanors consisted of window break- 
ing; swiping clothes line for jumping 
ropes; pouncing onto fruit vendors and 
making off with a half-dozen rosy 
apples; climbing into the back of ice 
trucks to retrieve large broken pieces 
of ice. Then too, sometimes the boys 
fought with sticks and stones and 
never too sure of their aim, sent pe- 
destrians scampering for their safety, 
and all Omaha ranted and raved and 
fumed and worried about the new juve- 


nile delinquency crime wave. 


Some of the stories reached the front 
page of the newspapers and the little 
“gangs” began to think they weze 
“really good” and as little boys will, 
without proper supervision,. began to 
put more vigor, courage and daring 
into their games of “war” and “gang- 
sters.” 

It was then that this little gray haired 
lady with a mischievous smile, and 
a twinkle in her eye, swung into action. 
She found a lot for a playground. The 
lot is a big one, extending for almost 
two blocks. It’s near the railroad tracks 
and in the very shadow of large indus- 


Pearl P. Puckett 


trial buildings. Only a few months be- 
fore, it was an abandoned excavation. 
But the large lot is in the very heart 
of the district where the need is very 
genuine. I can see her yet, jeans rolled 
up to her knees, wading in mud and 
slush, digging out old CCC equipment 
that had been buried for years, and 
which the officials told her she might 
have for her playground. Nothing 
seemed to dampen her enthusiasm un- 
til the playground was finished, and 
every child in her district safe at play. 


In this little north side district live 
fifteen nationalities, all laborers, truck- 
ers, hard every day workers, trying to 
get along. The housing situation is 
far from desirable—small dinky lots, 
cooped in closely together, and every 
house full of healthy growing young- 
sters. In some instances the fathers are 
still in the service, and the mothers 
out working to help keep the little 
brood together. 


RS. MINNIE OLSEN has no 

children of her own. “But it 
seems like only yesterday that I had 
five young brothers and a sister,” she 
said with a nostalgic smile when | 
met her recently. Then: “Why there's 
not a mean boy or girl in Omaha. They 
lack sympathetic understanding. This 
is America. These are our children who 
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will take over where we leave off to- 
morrow.” 

While I stood there talking with 
Aunt Minnie, a burly cop came along, 
dragging two crying youngsters up the 
street. 

“Aunt Minnie,” the officer began, 
“these boys have been accused of steal- 
ing walnuts. Mrs. claims that 
she watched them take most of a tub 
of black walnuts that she had drying 
in her back yard—” 

Aunt Minnie viewed the situation 
calmly. “What have you boys got to 
say for yourselves?” she asked. “Re- 
member, boys, this is America, you 
are entitled to fair treatment.” 

The sobbing stopped almost in- 
stantly. “Aunt Minnie” they chorused, 
“we didn’t take them—honest we 
didn’t.” 

“That settles it, officer. When my 
boys tell me they didn’t do a thing, 
I know they are telling me the truth. 
I would like to have a talk with Mrs. 
who saw them take her nuts.” 

The kids eyed Aunt Minnie caress- 
ingly—there was something almost 
worshipful in the way they clung to 








Deciding that the children of North Omaha needed a place to 
hand raised), whose hobby is “saving children,” personally established 
boys and girls. 


her hands and snuggled as close as 
possible to her for protection. 

“When did you see my boys take 
your walnuts?” Aunt Minnie asked 
the irate woman, who waved her pudgy 
hands and shrugged her heavy shoul- 
ders as she talked: “Jus’ yesterday—” 
she insisted over and over. 


“We just ran through the yard—just 
once,” young Bill said, protesting his 
innocence. 

Aunt Minnie walked out to inspect 
the almost empty tub, then turned in 
time to see a squirrel burying some- 
thing beneath a nearby tree. A few 
minutes later she discovered the miss- 
ing nuts in the hollow of the tree. 

“I toldja so,” the boys blubbered 
at the same time. “Why, we wouldn’t 
steal, Aunt Minnie.” 

The burly cop tipped his hat and 
said: “Mighty sorry to have caused 
you all this trouble, Aunt Minnie—” 
Then he rolled his stick around his 
finger and sheepishly asked: “Say, I 
gotta’ kid about the same age—live 
over west of here. Suppose he could 
play at your playground?” 

“We would be delighted to have 


y, Aunt Minnie Olsen (at left with 
playground which daily attracts 500 


this 
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him,” Aunt Minnie replied. “We would 
also like to have you come over and 
play horseshoes with the boys. They 
are plenty good, if you want to brush 
up on your game.” 


A MINNIE IS A game little 
fighter, and gets more done in 
one day than some large organizations 


-accomplish in a lifetime. She asks none 


of the credit for preventing a juvenile 
crime wave in her district. In fact, 
she doesn’t believe there are any juve- 
nile delinquents—only “delinquent 
adults. Children don’t know better, un- 
less they have someone willing to take 
the patience and time to teach them.” 

To appreciate fully Aunt Minnie’s 
big project, you would have to drop 
around some day about 6 o'clock in 
the morning and stay until the curfew 
rings at night. You would see tennis, 
soft ball, baseball, horseshoes, slides, 
miniature golf, boxing, picnic tables, 
water fountains, swings, dozens and 
dozens of games like darts, bow and 
arrow practice, and dancing. 


A small cement platform has been 
erected for dancing and at various 
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times during the year it is used for 
a stage in Easter, Fourth of July, Hal- 
loween, and Christmas programs. 
During the winter, the ground is 
flooded and used for ice skating. 
There is always a story hour at the 
playground and not one of the chil- 
dren would miss it. The playground 
is under the strictest supervision. There 


the youngsters are learning to work . 


and play together, to understand each 
other. They are learning about law and 
order and citizenship, but perhaps their 
greatest lesson is clean sportsmanship. 
Here and there are large signs: “Be 
American,” “Talk, Walk and Think 
American,” “This is America, Keep It 
Clean and Free.” 


UNT MINNIE OLSEN has ac- 
complished something tanta- 
mount to a miracle. The large lot had 
been an eye-sore for years, full of tin 
cans, broken bottles and weeds and 
hazards. Now it is a smooth, well 
equipped playground. There are a few 
trees that supply ample shade for Sun- 
day family picnic lunches. Then too, 
there is a “father-son” horseshoe match 
every Sunday afternoon, and in no 
few instances the sons have won. Their 
soft ball, basketball, and baseball teams 
have carried away many honors at 
tournaments this past year. This year 
the American Legion is coaching their 
baseball teams. 


F IVE HUNDRED CHILDREN reg- 
ularly play at Aunt Minnie’s play- 
ground. Last Halloween 800 children 
attended her party. The Omaha fire 
department stood by while her young- 
sters enjoyed a mammoth bonfire that 
lighted all North Omaha. The young- 
sters were later divided into age groups 
and marched in a parade. Prizes were 
given the best dressed. Apples and 
candy were distributed to all the young- 
sters. Later, their own teen-age orches- 
tra played for them while they danced. 

Christmas was another big event 
and every child in the community 
received a small gift. 

Aunt Minnie Olsen was born on 
the Fourth of July, 1894. She has lived 
in North Omaha all her life. Her 
father operated a small grocery store 
in that location when Omaha was still 
in its swaddling clothes. While she 
was still in pigtails, she used to carry 
baskets of groceries from her father’s 
store to families in dire need. Since 
1929 she has been devoting most of 
her time to her neighborhood. It was 
while Aunt Minnie was enroute to 
Easter services that year that she met 


three small girls crying their eyes out 
because the Easter Bunny hadn't 
stopped at their home. Aunt Minnie 
promptly turned around and went 
home, colored all the eggs she had 
in her house and hid them in the back 
yard. Then she went back to find the 
little girls. “I'll never forget the ex- 
pression on their faces as long as I 
live,” Aunt Minnie recalls. 

The next Easter, Aunt Minnie 
started early, canvassed all the stores 
in her neighborhood and managed to 
get 350 dozens of eggs. She colored 
them in her own kitchen, spent all 
her spare cash for presents, then held 
an egg hunt in the neighborhood. 


A LTHOUGH NEVER a week goes 
by but what Aunt Minnie is 
either raising money for a burial or 
to meet a new baby or hospital bills 
for some unfortunate neighbor, the 
year of 1932 is the blackest year she 
can remember. Jobs were scarcer than 
hens’ teeth, and she had exhausted 
every means of soliciting clothing, food 
and fuel for the poor people in her 
end of town. Then she struck upon 
an idea, strictly original. Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt, then Governor of New 
York, was stopping in Omaha to make 
an election speech. Aunt Minnie mus- 
tered up enough courage to ask him 
for his shirt. Her request was granted 
and the shirt was later raffled off at 
10 cents a chance. The total proceeds 
were in the neighborhood of $700 and 
the shirt was won by Paul Halpine of 
Omaha. “That $700 went a long, long 
way in supplying coal and groceries 
that winter,’ Aunt Minnie recalls. 

On President Roosevelt’s last trip 
to Omaha, Aunt Minnie made it a 
point to meet him again. 

“Do you remember this little lady?” 
his secretary asked. 

“Well, well, if it isn’t Mrs. Olsen,” 
President Roosevelt greeted her 
warmly. , 

“She’s the little lady who took your 
shirt, Mr. President,” Secretary Marvin 
McIntyre reminded him. 

And then Aunt Minnie told him 
what she had done with the shirt. 
After she had finished, the late Presi- 
dent patted her hand: “God bless you, 
little lady. Is there something you want 
this time?” 

Aunt Minnie thought for a moment, 
then replied: “I would like that blue 
tie.” 


OME HOURS LATER when Mr. 
McIntyre presented Mrs. Olsen 
with the tie, she was in a mental fog 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


of plans—plans for raising more money 
for a worthy cause. Somehow she 
could never find a cause worthy enough 
to warrant sacrificing the blue tie 
with the little gray figure sprawling 
lazily through it. Then too, it bore 
the trademark of a Warm Springs, 
Georgia haberdasher. “I’m going to 
raffle it off,’ she decided definitely. 
“Now that our beloved President is 
dead, I'll either turn the proceeds over 
to equip a Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
room in Omaha’s new hospital for 
children, to be used for polio cases; 
or I'll build a club house for the chil- 
dren in my district and call it the 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Recreation 
Center.” 


It seems to me that every town 
should have an Aunt Minnie. You can 
tell the Aunt Minnies of this world 
by the way they go swinging down 
the street, wisps of gray hair flying 
in the breeze, a song in their hearts 
and a twinkle in their eyes. There’s al- 
ways a gang of kids swinging along 
with them and talking in high pitched, 
excited voices. Maybe one of Aunt 


- Minnie Olsen’s kids will be president 


some day. At least they will be better 
fitted for taking over tomorrow. She’s 
the most memorable character that 
I’ve ever met—even though her hobby 
is just saving children, and I venture 
to say that all her kids feel the same 
way about her. 





The favorite pastime of Fred K. 
Bowers of Souderton, Pennsylvania, 
is lettering, in old English type col- 
ored lettering, name cards, greeting 
cards, diplomas, and numerous other 
items. Bowers, born in Germany, but 
now an American citizen, specializes 
in the “Fraguren” style. Bowers, who 
has carried on his hobby for over 40 
poets has never accepted any pay for 

is lettering. 





As a free service for persons who 
wear shoes of different sizes, and 
those who, because of amputation, 
wear. only one shoe, the National 
Odd Shoe Exchange was set up at 
6267 Clemens Avenue, St. Louis, 
Missouri, by Ruth C. Rubin. The 
Exchange keeps a file of persons wear- 
ing two sizes with the exact measure- 
ment of both feet, and when it finds 
two persons with the same shoe sizes, 
notifies them. Further arrangements 
are worked out between the indi- 
viduals, 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
CONTEST NEWS 


Fr PRIZE Of $7.50 in the April 
crossword puzzle contest has been 
awarded to Mrs. Howard Sharp, 
Laurel Springs, New Jersey, whose 
puzzle appears on this page. Entries 
for the May contest are now being 
received, and non-prize winning puz- 
zles entered in previous contests will 
be considered for the May award. 
Remember, each entry must include 
the unsolved puzzle diagram, the 
solved diagram and the key of defini- 


tions, as well as a signed statement to 
the effect that the puzzle is original 
with the sender. One person may 
submit an unlimited number of en- 
tries. In case of a tie duplicate prizes 
will be awarded. If you want your 
puzzle returned, include a self- 
address stamped envelope. If your 
puzzle is not returned immediately, 
it is because the judges are still con- 
sidering it for a prize. 


PN OMaw> 


DOWN 


. Cisterns 


Exclamation of sorrow 


. Kind of rubber 


Spoken 


. Cardinal number 


Peet Ary tool 
Mark of omission 


To box 


. Arrived 

. Sea 

. Canvas shelter 

. Belief 

. Religious council 
. Catch sight of 

. Real 

. Inspire 

. Of Wales 

. To refute 

. Scene of contest 
. Free of dirt 

. Linger 

. Acts 

. Witticism 

. Bind 

. Leading actor 


Bard 


. Sudden contraction 

. Song of praise 

. Musical instrument 

. Expression of distaste 
. Forever (Archaic) 

- Bird like the heron 

. Squalid neighborhood 
. Give forth 

. Network 

. Ardor 

. First name of operatic 


star 


. Loyal 
. Feminine name 


ACROSS 


. Steam 

. Bag 

. Kind of tie 

. Armpit 

. A state 

. Step 

. Ancient name of 


Ireland 


. Each 

. So be it 

. Kind of triangle 
. implore 

. Legislator 

. Absorbed 

. Tube 

. An abrasive 

. Help 

. Raise the spirits 
. Rounded part 

. A large lake 

. Stupefies 


Beam 


. Removed the skin 

. Makes trimming 

. Small horse 

. To calm 

. Chain of mountains 
. Pertaining to a side 


. Crippled 
E Shouk 


der wrap 


. Metallic vein 
. Single thing 
. Woman's title 
. Befuddled 


Musical composition 


. Track 


Growl 
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HE STUDY OF WORDS is an 

enjoyable hobby for some people 
and there is reason to believe that 
more of us love and study words than 
is usually supposed. Recently in a 
newspaper the statement appeared that 
all successful persons in the high in- 
come brackets had been found to be 
equipped with extensive vocabularies. 
Later, in another paper, someone 
charged that the study of words is 
deleterious, asserting that intensive 
perusal of dictionaries will cause ex- 
treme brain-fag and if persisted in may 
lead to lunacy. He did not, however, 
explain why lexicographers are exempt, 
and some of them have been working 
steadily with words and definitions for 
years. 

Almost everyone realizes that mental 
indigestion will result from overdoing 
any sort of study if too much grist is 
tossed into the cerebral hopper at one 
time; and moderation should be the 
rule and not the exception. One little 
head can hardly be expected to hold 
the half million words in the vocab- 
ularies of the behemoth-sized diction- 
aries, let alone the many million addi- 
tional words of explanations in the 
definitions. In fact many of these words 
have never been and never will be 
used, for they have been manufactured 
out of hand by lexicographers from 
Greek and Latin roots. Likewise, many 
derivatives of common words that are 
listed under the word in the dictionary 
are not easily usable, if at all. 

It must be remembered that these 
huge dictionaries are the result of an 
evolutionary process and that thou- 
sands of experts have worked on them 
in the past and that millions of dollars 
have been spent by publishers to em- 


- ploy the most eminent and careful 


A successful writer offers advice on increasing 
your vocabulary and making the best use of it. 


Collecting Words... 


lexicographers to do the work. 

So let’s be reasonable. It is true that 
we must have words if we intend to 
go places intellectually, but we do not 
need them all, and we really have a 
good compromise in the form of sev- 
eral so-called desk, college and colleg- 
iate dictionaries. If we subtract the 
proper names, geographical data, and 
other non-essential dunnage, we have 
a mere 60,000 words, of which some 
forty-odd thousand are actually usable. 
And due to the fact that the average 
person who has been exposed to edu- 
cation is already familiar with the 
majority of these words, it is just 
necessary to acquire another thousand 
or so in order to stand forth as a word 
wizard. 


E OFTEN HEAR that the aver- 

age person only. knows some 
2,500 words at the most, and that 
laborers get along very well with 400 
to 500, but neither statement happens 
to be true. Anyone who cares to make 
an investigation will find out that. the 
average person has a conceptual under- 
standing of well up toward 40,000 
words. This average person sees the 
words in print, understands what they 
mean, and from word knowledge and 
conceptual understanding of the con- 
text is able to read a newspaper or a 
magazine with ease and enjoyment. 
Even an illiterate person knows more 
words than would be supposed, for 
he picks them up from conversation, 
from hearing things read, and listening 
to the radio. 

The big dictionaries are valuable to 
own and every family should immed- 
iately buy one, for these lexicographi- 
cal titans contain almost the entire 





Edgar Young 


total of human knowledge up to the 
present time; and it is condensed and 
crystallized into the fewest possible 
words. Each word and definition is a 
window, a peep-hole, opening into 
vast galleries and catacombs of knowl- 
edge; and by means of these large 
dictionaries we have available the sum 
total of what may be found elsewhere 
in thousands of books and in millions 
of minds, 


HE BIG DICTIONARIES are 

nice furniture in the bargain. Our 
prestige rises when neighbors see a 
work of this sort in our homes. By 
casual and even desultory reference 
to it we gain knowledge by process of 
accretion and we become wiser and 
more thoughtful. Tobacco chewers and 
dictionary consulters are ruminative. 
But remember, the worst pest of all 
is the fellow who finds a hard word 
in the dictionary, memorizes it, and 
then goes about quizzing people as 
to what it means. The answer of a 
country school teacher to a person of 
this sort was to reel off twenty words 
with trick spellings to find out if the 
questioner could spell them. He missed 
ten of the lot and afterwards gave 
that particular spinster a wide berth. 


Desk dictionaries should not be re- 
garded as intellectual toys; they have 
been decompounded from the larger 
ones and they are intellectual giants 
in their own right. With persistence 
and with enough time they can be 
masticated, ingested, and assimilated 
so that the student if he so desires 
can begin at aardvark and know every 
word and its definition on to zymurgy 
at the end. This sort of thing would 
be ideal for a castaway on some desert 
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island but the grind is unnecessary for 


one who just wishes to know and to 


use words. 


T MUST BE UNDERSTOOD that 
the dictionary makers are primarily 
encyclopedists. They list the word and 
then go into lengthy explanations of 


Windows 


the thing the word stands for, whereas 
the word lover is merely interested in 
the word per se. Here is a fine dis- 
tinction and a heartening one for the 
person who wishes to know words and 
to use them, or to understand them 
when they are used by others in con- 
versation' or in print. 

It may be that brain-fag from read- 
ing dictionaries is caused by the man- 
ner in which the word and definition 
is printed. We read a word in bold 
type, then shift our eyes to smaller 
type, then to some italics, and event- 
ually back to another word. Thus it 
requires four or five adjustments of 
the eyes to read the word and defini- 
tion. The words are listed in vertical 
rows which might be all right in 
China and elsewhere but we westerners 


are accustomed to reading from left 
to right and at a certain gait. 
Consequently the best way easily 
to review and study words is to get 
them out of the dictionary and into 
a position where we may perform the 
task in an easy, pleasurable way, and 
not under a mental strain that might 
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about two or three thousand the aver- 
age person does not understand and 
it is the knowing of these additional 
words that counts. 

After the words are typewritten onto 
the sheets of paper, it is well for the 
psychological effect upon ourselves to 
start reviewing the words under the 


to Knowledge 


prove harmful. in other words, let’s 
have fun at it. It is true that the typing 
off of these words is a herculean chore 
for it requires 84 pages of typewriting, 
single line. But it only has to be done 
once and just a few pages now and 
then will soon complete the total job. 
Of course a professional typist can 
do it if the words are ticked off but 
there is plenty to be learned by writing 
down the words either in longhand or 
on a typewriter. 

By this method we soon have all 
the usable words before us and as 
we run our eyes along the line we are 
not tempted to study the definitions of 
words we already know, but we will 
immediately look up the meaning of 
the ones that halt us. It is surprising 
that out of the total there will be just 


alphabetical order of those letters that 
have the fewest words. By this method, 
and in a very short time we are half 
through the alphabet and know all the 
words beginning with thirteen of the 
twenty-six letters. It makes us feel as 
if we are half way through, which isn’t 
true by any means. It is the other half 
of the alphabet that proves whether 
we have stickability or not. 


TS WORDS AS THEY range 
along in lines appear deceptively 
simple and it might appear that there 
could be no special benefit to be ob- 
tained by bringing them into our work- 
able vocabularies. Nevertheless, there 
are actually words here that are never 
used by writers and are unfamiliar to 

(Continued on Page 63) 





GOOD 


If you know all, or the major- 
ity of these words, without hav- 
ing to consult a dictionary, you 
are equipped with a better than 
average vocabulary, amounting 
to some 20,000 words. 


rampage hurdle malice squirm 


Test Your Vocabulary 


Definitions of these words 
purposely are not printed in 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES, in order 
that readers may be encouraged 
to get reacquainted with their 
dictionaries. 


EXCELLENT 


EXTREMELY EXPERT 


The following words are use- 
ful but they are beyond the range 
of many scholarly persons, and 
if you do not happen to know 
a single one there is no reason 
to feel discouraged, for it is only 





jackal circular 
adulterate gal- 
vanize _ elated 
lubricate twine 
solitary vacuum 
milliner panther 
kennel quench 
omit nursery 
quarantine um- 
pire focus just- 
ify knoll lagoon 
shirk waver zeal 
yak mutton lar- 
iat liberate ec- 
centric quiz as- 
sert bogus gen- 
teel attitude 
illicit merciful 
nobel offensive 
rapture tyrant 
alert baffle 


stupidity wrestle 
vaccine yearn 
guise incentive 
quest demand 
fumy gauzy en- 
treaty vampive 
contend jaun- 
dice pallor 
quaint nigh ob- 
long smolder 
writhe zenith 
fragrant docu- 
ment inflict 
magistrate ter- 
ror mystery ven- 
eer voluntary 
jimmy juror 
legend auction 
keel quotation 
recede 


If you already know a small 
proportion of the following 
words, you possess a vocabulary 
equal to that of a person who has 
passed through college, and has 
also done considerable reading. 


perquisite pelf 
plaudit propens- 
ity sponsion 
tactual _irenic 
ukase _vitiate 
euthenics excog- 
itate exsiccate 
famulus __fettle 


fumarole gaum 
gentry guerdon 
howdah_ ichthy- 
oid impinge im- 
pute incubus in- 


effable android 
anomalous _ar- 
got auspicate 
banality _basil- 
isk baroque 
chauvinism co- 
gent conspectus 
counterfoil cub- 
icular egregious 
longanimity nes- 
cience bifarious 
wassail figment 
assentient 


extremely expert students who 
will recognize a majority of 


them. 


amoaranthine 
ambagious am- 
bit apophasis 
ascians aspho- 
del asygous 
asymptote au- 
tochthon autop- 
tic bromatogra~ 
phy cacography 
carnify casuis- 
tics catachresis 
catholicon chir- 
ology clerisy con- 
geries cothurnus 
ecology edac- 
ious paideutics 


paidology pas- 
quinade pejora- 
tion intransigent 
lexical lubricity 
macrobiote mi- 
metic moiety 
jequirity philo- 
moth _pasholic 
fescue superer- 
ogatory mauridy 
perdue petasus 
prolepsis ullage 
eristic eschatol- 
ogy gambit im- 
prescriptible 


syzysy 
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A New Orleans “‘doll 
doctor”’ is noted for her 
understanding treatment 
of little girls with 
broken dolls. 
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HOSPITAL FOR DOLLS 


Nes FIFTY YEARS of successful 
workmanship have convinced 
Mrs. Emile Voitier that a little girl 
with a “crippled” doll is just as heart- 
broken and upset as a real mother 
when her child is ill. With this 
thought in mind, she has endeavored 
to console her “young mothers” be- 
fore attempting to work on their 
dolls at the Doll Hospital, which she 


owns and operates in New Orleans. 





David Markstein 


Combining child psychology and 
careful workmanship with a sincere 
love for children, Mrs. Voitier has 
made her hobby of repairing dolls 
profitable for herself and comforting 
to hundreds of little girls. 

To give her shop a friendly and 
personal touch, as well as a real hos- 
pital air, Mrs. Voitier has set up an 
admitting room for children’s dolls— 
much like the admitting room in any 


The dolls on the right have completed their “convalescence”? at Mrs. 
Emile Voitier’s doll hospital. Mrs. Voitier is performing what looks like a 


major operation on another doll. 


regular hospital. Little girls, she has 
found, regard their dolls with too 
much care and affection to be able 
to merely leave the “baby” at a desk, 
with an unsympathetic person to care 
for it. Sincere care is shown for the 
doll from the moment it is brought 
into the shop. 


M*™: VOITIER HAS always been 
proud of the smiles that break 
out on children’s faces when they see 
the kind and careful consideration 
their toys are given. She feels that 
‘the joy expressed by a child when she 
sees how affectionately her dolly is 
treated is well worth the extra trouble 
it takes to give the Doll Hospital the 
kindly atmosphere of a real infirmary. 


A little girl with blonde hair and 
blue eyes appears in the doll shop 
caressing “Grace,” whose head is 
smashed and whose left leg is almost 
amputated. Her face lights up when 
she sees the spotless white display 
of miniature furniture. Her spirits 
soar when she places the doll in a 
bed over which presides another doll, 
costumed to resemble a nurse. Then 
the head-doctor—Mrs. Voitier—enters, 
examines the patient, administers a 
dose of “miracle drugs,” and reassures 
the child-mother. As a_ result -the 
child’s feeling of tragedy gives way 
to one of hope and she leaves smiling, 
confident that her baby is in good 
hands. Incidents similar to this ha 
pen every day at the Doll Hospital. 

Behind the luxurious waiting room, 
the workshop presents an almost 
nightmarish vision of arms, feet, 
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This little girl feels much better about her broken doll after she has 
seen it carefully received in the admitting rcom of Mrs. Emile Voitier’s 
doll hospital. The “nurse” easily works a 24-hour day. 


heads, torsos and legs displayed from 
boxes, shelves and hooks to dry. 


F= HER THOROUGH refurbishing 
of every doll entrusted in her care, 
Mrs. Voitier has won national fame 
and recognition as a doll surgeon. She 
now enjoys steady “surgical” business 
by mail throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

Regardless of the original price of 
a doll, doll-doctor Voitier shows no 
partiality in the treatment of her 
patients. A 100-year old china doll is 
regarded with no more consideration 
than an inexpensive, poorly made 
doll. Cabinets above the work tables, 
that extend as high as the ceilings, 
show arms and legs of all shapes and 
sizes with material to repair nearly 
every type of doll. 

At the Doll Hospital, dolls are given 
a thorough overhauling, if needed. 
Mrs. Voitier and her assistant wash 
the cloth bodies, restuff them, replace 
the little voice boxes that once cried 
“Mama,” spray the doll’s anatomy, 
and touch up the faces by hand. The 
toys are assembled and fitted with 
new wigs. The doll is then ready for 
costuming. 


NE OF MRS, VOITIER’S childhood 
ambitions was to design and 


make elaborate outfits for society 


beauties. Stitching the dainty seams 
of lovely doll clothes now consumes a 
good part of her time. 


Some doll owners bring sketches for 
the dresses they want along with the 
material they desire. Others content 
themselves with indicating a prefer- 
ence for a certain type of clothing 
and leave the details to Mrs. Voitier. 

Now doctoring dolls for a second 
generation of youngsters, Mrs. Voi- 
tier says that the gratitude derived 
from witnessing the change of little 
girls from despair to laughter is a 
reward in itself, aside from the pros- 


perity her hobby has brought. 





J. J. Shannon of Gainesville, Flor- 
ida, who has been collecting hand 
hammers for the past six years, has 
over 300, all different and all from 
the United States. Many are hand made 
and several are at least 200 years old. 
Some of the materials used are metal, 
stone, wood, plastic, bone and rubber. 
An elk’s horn was used for one ham- 
mer, made by a Sioux Indian. 





Michael Brunski, Southern Cali- 
fornia landscape gardener and horti- 
culturist, has achieved the unusual 
feat of grafting 21 varieties of. fruits 
on one, tree, using only 13 cuts. 
Fruits produced are unique, with a 
delicious cross-blend flavor. 
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Dressing Up Powder 
Puffs ‘ 


Lynne D. Howard 


A GIFT THAT the giver has made 
is always appreciated just a bit 
more than other items because of the 
sentiment  ?—me For : ag r 
you can dress up a powder to 
look its onbiens bent, and use it 
as a gift for a birthday, shower, or 
any other special occasion. 

Materials needed are lace edging, 
pastel or white satin ribbon, and a 
dime-store powder puff. For small 
puffs use one yard of ¥%-inch ribbon, 
for average size 1% yards of 
l-inch ribbon, and for a bath sized 
puff two yards of 2-inch ribbon. 


Using matching thread, gather in 
little v’s across the ribbon. Be care- 
ful when gathering not to pull the 
thread too tight, as that would ruin 
the frilly effect. Sew the gathered 
ribbon on to one side of the puff, 
starting in the center and circling 
outward. 

Gather a small piece of lace, and 
sew it around the edges of the puff. 
If you have some small scraps of net, 
cut a piece about % yard long and 
three inches wide, fold it lengthwise, 
and gather to use instead of lace. 
Or, for the bath sized puff, use lace 


insertion and through it run tiny 
matching or contrasting ribbon. 
When you have completed one of 
these puffs, you will have something 
you will be proud to display’ any- 
where and also proud to give. Or if 
you prefer to sell them, you can 
easily find a ready market. 








HIS HOBBY 


HOUSES 
HIM 


Electra Bilmazes 


HE TALK OF THE TOWN on Revolu- 
tion Ridge in Concord, Massachu- 
setts, is “that professor's garage.” 


When Professor Warren T. Powell, 
head of the department of student 
counseling at Boston University, de- 
cided to begin, in his spare time, 
work on his fourth building project, 
—a house, hobby room, and two-car 
garage, the severe shortage of lumber 
and supplies threatened to postpone 
his activities. However, Professor 
Powell didn’t see any reason why he 
couldn’t start on the garage and hobby 
room, and live there with his wife 
until supplies were available for the 
main house. 


For the last 20 years, Professor 
Powell has been busy with his hobby 
of house designing and _ building. 
“Somehow,” he says, “I get a house in 
my system and the only way to get it 
out is by building that house.” So 
far, Professor Powell has “built out” 
of his system four houses. The latest 
project in Concord is designed in the 
Cape Cod Colonial style. 


TILIZING ALL THE modern con- 
veniences and methods of build- 
ing in this project, Professor Powell 
has built the one-foot-thick walls of 
his garage-home with cinders, “Not 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


A New Englander’s success in 
building his own homes 
refutes the belief that college 


professors are impractical. 


This is the fourth building project completed by Professor Warren 


T. Powell of Boston University, whose ho 
houses. Eventually this will become a garage and 


bby is planning and building 
hobby room and 


Professor Powell will construct a larger house. 


cinder blocks,” he carefully points 
out, “ but cinders, mixed with cement, 
which are poured into the form, 
shaping the house.” 

Another modern feature is the 
heater, set in a corner of the garage- 
home, which will heat the entire 
housing unit. Heat for all rooms will 
be radiated from the ceiling through 
copper pipes that will not be visible. 


Professor Powell received his archi- 
tectural training in evening classes 
and via literature. “For years now,” he 
explains, “I have been clipping pic- 
tures and articles on different hous- 
ing features which interest me. I 
catalogue them in my scrapbook, 
study books on architecture, read 
magazines on American homes, and 
maintain a growing background 
knowledge of building. Then when 
I feel a house in my system, Mrs. 
Powell and I get together and start 
on the scale drawings.” 

Many Concord residents on their 
way to work early in the morning, or 
going home in the late afternoon, 
stop to watch Professor Powell on 
his building activities. Besides work- 
ing on the garage before leaving for 
his office in the mornings, and when 
he returns in the evenings, Professor 
Powell devotes the weekends to it. 

The large garage, now nearly com- 


pleted, is being separated into “ 


for kitchen, living room, bath, 
rooms, hobby room, and breezeway. In 
the front wall is a removable section 
that eventually will be taken out to 
make way for garage doors. On the 
top floor, Professor Powell has added 
a shed dormer to increase the size 
of a room which can easily be con- 
verted to guest quarters. The entire 


kitchen unit of sink, cupboards, stove, _ 


and shelves will be transferred from 
the garage to the house when com- 
pleted. An adjoining hobby room and 
breezeway will remain to connect 
the garage and house. 

“You've got to trim your building 
activities down to your salary,” Pro- 
fessor Powell comments on his hobby. 
“House building provides a chance 
for a person to putter around in almost 
every industry that society offers: 
forestry, in knowing wood; metal- 
lurgy, in planning heating and plumb- 
ing fixtures; art, in selecting color 
schemes, wall paper; food, in ar- 
ranging the kitchen and planting 
gardens; and books, for the library. 
The world comes to your door. 
the chief industries want to show you 
their wares.” 


MONG THE PROJECTS this ardent 
hobbyist has undertaken at a 
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profit for himself and his family, are 


a summer cottage in the Berkshires, a 
farm in the hills of New Hampshire 
and two houses in Concord. The 
New Hampshire house, featuring a 
breezeway and two-car garage, with 
a well-house made out of a 200-year- 
old barn, was all designed and built 
by Professor Powell, assisted only by 
a farmer-helper. After living in this 
house during the summers for four 
years, Professor Powell sold it to a 
New York advertising executive. Pro- 
fessor Powell is proud of the fact that 
the garage he built on the New 
Hampshire farm withstood the 1937 
hurricane, while a neighbor's garage 
across the road was blown to shatters. 

An ambitious undertaking in the 
first Concord house was a large pine- 
paneled library, complete with full 
length wall book stacks on all four 
walls and a fireplace, not only de- 
signed, but built by Professor Powell. 
This house has been copied in ad- 
joining towns. 


WILLING AND ABLE helpmate, 
Mrs. Powell enjoys her hus- 
band’s hobby as well as her own. 


She had served on the Boston Uni- 
versity teaching staff for more than 
10 years before retiring to concentrate 
on her religious writings. When her 
husband makes his plans for a house, 
Mrs. Powell fits in the furniture and 
fixtures according to the scale draw- 
ing. When the blue-prints are 
changed, Mrs. Powell changes the 
furniture arrangement. In addition, 
her hobby of weaving and texture- 
study is valuable in decorating her 
home. 


“We work hand in hand on these 
building projects,” Professor Powell 
says. “House designing and building 
are entertaining hobbies for two 
people to engage in during their life- 
times, Our mutual interest in study- 
ing the background of architecture 
has resulted in our having homes 
which please us both. There is re- 
laxation in sawing and pounding. 
Construction is for me a recreation 
which gives rhythm to living and 
aids one’s appreciation of color and 
beauty. Through my hobby I have 
become acquainted with the funda- 
mental problems of shelter, food, fun, 
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and security.” 

Not only has his hobby been enter- 
taining, but also profitable, Powell 
points out. By having studied wood, 
paints, and designs, and by working 
with these materials, he knows what 
structures are good and what materials 
are sturdy. This way he avoids waste 
and mishaps in his house and also 
learns how to produce architectural 
effects in the least expensive way. 

The latest word is that the Powells 
are looking around for new interests 
to add to their hobby list, which also 
includes working with pewter and 
gardening. And Concordites admit 
that the garage looks more like a home 
than a two-car garage. In fact, many 
are hoping that Professor Powell gets 
another house “growing in his system” 
very soon, so that they can make bids 
on the garage. They'd like to live in 
it too. 


Editor’s Note: With regret we an- 
nounce that just as this issue of PROF- 
ITABLE HOBBIES was going to press, 
word was received of the death of 
Professor Warren T. Powell as a re- 
sult of a heart attack. 





fily YARNS ia HAND WEAVING 


our latest booklet, “Practical Weaving Sugges- 


Designed to meet all'of the unlimited ! 
tions”’—sent free, postpaid. Use coupon below. 


possibilities of this simple form of artistic ex- 


pression, LILY'S complete line of cotton yarns — 


plus a new wool yarn—offers a wide choice of 


colors and sizes. 


These strong, lustrous yarns are easy to handle 
and their fast, boil-proof colors will preserve the 
most striking designs indefinitely. 


Send today for samples, prices and your copy of 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, bept.o Shelby, N. ©. 


Please send samples, prices and a copy of your © 
latest booklet, “Practical Weaving Suggestions.”*;;. 
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Her hobby of brightening 





handkerchiefs with textile paints 


also brightens the life of 
_ a Pittsburgh woman. 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


--Painting Her Way 


FTER SIX YEARS of continuous ill- 
ness which finally resulted in a 
nervous breakdown, Mrs. Carol 
Walker of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
made up her mind that she was going 
to get well. She turned to hobbies to 
keep her occupied and now one of 
them, hand painting handkerchiefs, 
has reached the point where Mrs. 
Walker has orders which will keep 
her busy for months to come. . 


Mrs. Walker discovered that she 


had some artistic ability in 1932 when :_ 


a local paper ran a contest in which 
a face was to be drawn into a head 
which had been outlined. «Mrs. 
Walker entered the contest, drawing 


a picture which resembled Boris Kar- | 


loff as Frankenstein. She won first 
prize. 

That led her into other ventures 
with drawings and paints, as well as 
textiles. Her living room walls are 
decorated with oil paintings which 
she has recently finished. On the 
floor are hooked or crocheted rugs 
which she has made. Her entire home 
is rich with the products of this tal- 
ented and determined -woman’s hob- 
bies, 

But early this year, she turned her 
attention to still another hobby—that 
of painting handkerchiefs with tex- 
tile paint. “When I bought that 
paint,” says Mrs. Walker, “I bought 
something that money cannot and did 
not buy—health, happiness and con- 
tentment.” 


to Health 


With over 50 original and intri- 
cate designs already painted, she has 
plans and orders for many more. Her 
favorite patterns are flowers and she 


three completed 
handkerchiefs after the paint 
has dried for twelve hours and 


Here are 


the handkerchiefs 
washed and ironed. 


have been 


paints them most realistically. Some 
of the kerchiefs have a large flower 
complete with stem, leaves and buds 
and done in the natural shades, 





Thelma Hlobik 


painted in the center with a colorful 
border added to set it off. Some of 
these include a California poppy, a 
red, red rose and a cluster of vellow 
daffodils. Many of the other handker- 
chiefs are more dainty as to design. 
Small flowers or colorful butterflies 
are placed in the corners or along the 


border. Still others are painted in a_ 


ruled design. 
M™. WaALKER Buys a good grade 


of Irish linen handkerchiefs, 
costing up to $1 each. The cost of the 
textile paint per article is negligible. 
Other necessary tools are a drawing 
board, India ink, thumb tacks and 
paint brushes. It takes three or four 
hours to complete a handkerchief, the 
length of time depending upon the 
design. The price is determined by 
the amount of work required, the 
most popular range being $1.50, 
$2.00, $2.50 or $3. 

After washing and pressing the 
new handkerchief, Mrs. Walker first 
paints on the border. She traces the 
design onto the cloth with black tex- 
tile paint. Before doing this she has 
drawn the design with pencil, on a 
piece of onion skin paper that can 
be seen through the texture of the 
handkerchief. 7 

Unlike oil paintings, in which mis- 
takes can be covered up, textile paint- | 
ing permits no corrections. Mrs. , 


Walker has purposely tried to take | 


out errors with color remover or wash- ; 
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Mrs. Carol Walker of Pittsburgh has enough orders for her hand 
painted handkerchiefs to keep her busy for months. Here she draws 
the design for a decoration on a piece of onion skin paper. 


ing fluid, but has not succeeded. To 
prevent running of the paint while 
she is working, she places a paper 
napkin which acts as a blotter under 
the handkerchief. To protect the 
drawing board wax is applied. 

The handkerchiefs are allowed to 
dry for twelve hours after they have 
been painted, then they are washed 
and ironed. There is no running or 
fading of colors and although the 
cloth is painted on one side only, the 
colors penetrate so, that it takes a 
close examination to see which side 
of the fabric is the painted one. 


LTHOUGH Mrs. WALKER, herself, 

has attended art classes and is 
well schooled on the rules of deli- 
cate shading of color and line, she 
asserts that her hobby might be de- 
veloped by any interested person. To 
prove her point, she displays several 


handkerchiefs which have been 
painted by her teen-age niece, Carol 
Jean Richardson, who makes her 
home with Mrs. Walker. Carol Jean 
has had no art training and insists 
that she “can’t draw a straight line,” 
but the handkerchiefs belie this lack 
of training. Another handkerchief, 
daintily painted with flowers and 
butterflies, which Mrs. Walker 
proudly shows, was made by one of 
her friends, a grade school teacher 
who has had no fine arts training. 


At first Mrs. Walker's handker- 
chief painting was just another hob- 
by—a pastime to help her get ‘well. 
But after exhibitions in Pittsburgh— 
one at the Hobby Theater and an- 
other at the Art and Craft exhibit, 
requests started coming in from a 
sons who wanted to buy the handke 
chiefs. After an article concerning 
her unusual hobby appeared in a lo- 
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cal newspaper, Mrs. Walker was del- 
uged with orders. In the week fol- 
lowing the appearance of the article, 
she sold $25 worth of handkerchiefs 
which she had on hand, and had 
taken enough orders to keep her busy 
for six months. 


A FIRM BELIEVER in the adage that 
variety is the spice of life, Mrs. 
Walker decided to try another phase 
of textile coloring—that of making 
colorful scarfs by means of tie-dyeing. 
Her very first attempt turned into 


a masterpiece of omginality. Purely 
by accident and hoa artistic eyes 


of Mrs. Walker, the sgarf, of which 


various sections been tied off 
for the dyeing process, became a pic- 
ture done in colonial style. When 
she hung the scarf up to ay and 
stoad back to analyze her handiwork 
she noticed the unusual coloring di- 
rectly in the center of the scarf. 
“Look, Carol Jean,” she ex 
claimed, “that part in the center 
looks just like an old fashioned, 
colonial lady—bustle and all.” 
Carol Jean studied it for a mo- 
ment and then agreed with her aunt. 
Mrs. Walker immediately set about 
to complete the figure. With her 
textile paint she gave the figure a 
face and hands. It was perfect! 
“But since the two types of paints 
didn’t mix well together, I'll have 
to try something else,” says the 
woman who refuses to be baffled by 
chemical mixtures or even life itself. 
She intends to put the scarfs on 
a commercial basis too—as soon as she 
is through experimenting. 


Designs are made darker on 
onion skin paper with India ink 
so that when the paper is placed 
beneath the cloth, the design 
can be seen readily through the 
fabric. 


Mi: — HAS = dream—a 
ream that is wrapped 
amanda coy quik. kk 6 Gee 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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Capturing Birds in Wood 
(Continued from Page 7) . 
marsh wren with perky tail to the 
robin listening for a worm, or the 
bittern standing immobile. 


| Bee THE SMALLEST, the ruby- 
throated humming bird, to the 
largest of Ontario birds, the great 
blue heron, ranges Smith’s field. His 
collection has been depleted by gifts 
and by the sale of work to schools 
which have pleaded for samples of 
his carving. “Better to study a carved 
bird of wood, than none at all,” he 
feels. “And far better than for each 
school to go out and collect live speci- 
mens to mount, even if it were per- 
mitted.” 

He does sell a few of his birds 
through a large department store in 
Toronto, where they retail at $5.50 
for a small perky wren up to $15 for 
a bittern. As long as carving the 
birds remains a hobby, he finds 
pleasure and contentment in it. 

“But as soon as I realize I’m filling 
an order, it becomes work,” Smith 
says. “I could turn it into a full-time 
job, if I wanted to, but why should 
I commercialize on it? It’s far more 
fun to me as a sideline.” He com- 
pletely refuses to go in for mass-pro- 
duction. 

He has found a better way. By 
teaching others the craft he learned 
through his own efforts, he can be 
sure that his work will continue. He 
became a member of the Field Nat- 
uralists, and a leader for one group 
of the Junior Field Naturalists. On 
Saturday mornings he and his group 
meet in one of the upper rooms of 
the museum. Far above the street, 
the only sound is the soft ripple of 
shavings, the rasp of knives on whet- 
stones and the quiet instruction of 
25 to 30 youngsters. They use dull 
knives the first year, until they have 
shown they can handle them safely. 
It’s an honor to be graduated into 
using sharp knives. 

Cijects boteieal from the study 


collections are used in demonstration. . 


Smith spreads out the wing of a rose- 
breasted grosbeak. “Notice how the 
rosy coloring extends here under the 
wing,” he says. The youngsters try to 
reproduce just that exact shade, and 
sometimes their results are strange 


and wonderful. Frequently they turn © 


out exceptionally fine work. 


MITH HAS NOT only gained amaz- 
-ingly wide knowledge in pursuit 





of his hobby, but he shares it with 
others. His Little niece, only 4 years 
old, can name and identify 25 species 
of birds, just from being familiar with 
the carved and painted birds her 
Uncle Frank makes. She will never 
forget those birds, and she'll know a 
horned lark when she meets one. 
Frequently during spring and fall, 
Smith conducts bird hikes, starting 
out at the crack of dawn along the 
waterfront. Teachers often accom- 
pany him on these walks, studying 
the birds of the beaches, marshes and 
parks. He knows that they will spread 
the lore of bird life and conservation 
to their pupils. “If the children don’t 
learn conservation better than ’:we 


‘grown-ups know it, we won't have 


any birds left,” he declares. Yet ‘he 
has to admit that most birds are now 
protected by legislation, which”:was 
not the case in his boyhood. *.3 

“Even hawks and owls have their 
place in our modern life,’ he de- 
clares. “They eat rodents largely and 
should not be killed. In studying the 
stomach contents of the many snowy 
owls that were sent in to the museum 
this past winter, officials found 80 
per cent of their food to be mice and 
rats. We certainly owe these birds 
more than a bullet.” 


pers GOEs TO considerable length 
to protect the birds. His walks 
and frequent prowlings around the 
haunts of birds earned him the office 
of deputy game warden. He is not 
slow to nab air-guns from naughty 
boys—though he never pushes his 
authority beyond that point. 

“I remember on one occasion I took 
a slingshot from a boy that used to 
come to the museum classes,” Smith 
recalls. “He was just as embarrassed 
as I was. I keep wondering what made 
him do it. Perhaps he got discouraged 
over his carving.” Then he went on, 
“That’s one of the reasons I don’t 
like judging at bird-house contests, 
and I’m always being called upon to 
do that kind of work. Because if you 
discourage youngsters, they lose heart. 
They are baits a good work, even if 
they don’t get a prize. If there was a 
prize for every one, then I'd like noth- 
ing better.” 

Smith’s enthusiasm for birds keeps 
him out of his bed many a night, 
when he joins in official bird-banding 
activities. He watches for the reports 
with great interest. One time the 


-teport was flashed back from Monte- 


video that a sandpiper had been killed 
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there, one which he had _ himself 
banded ten days previous. Bands have 
been’ shipped back from Portugal 
taken from ring-billed gulls which 
he had helped to band in Georgian 


Bay. 


RANK SMITH’S INTERESTS have 
gone far abroad along with the 
birds. His carvings have been dis- 
played in exhibits in England and 
Australia, and have won commenda- 
tion from the Audubon Society of 
America. Many of his models lave 
been bought by members of the Field 
Naturalists Society. They know they 
are correct because each species is 
checked over by the museum of zool- 
ogy for accuracy. 





yr. _ 


While the sale of his birds has | 


meant satisfaction, and opportunity 
to carry on his hobby, Smith finds 
his greatest satisfaction in the study 
of bird life. His hobby has brought 
him recognition, and some money. 
Without the hobby, he would be a 
shy man, little known outside of his 
own neighborhood, but through it 


‘he has won friends in every walk of 


life. His hobby is “better far than 
gold.” 








Complete crochet directions 
. for aprons, bedspreads, 
doilies, table scarfs, edgings, 
mittens. 12 sheets of hot 
iron transfer patterns, each 
one usable several times. 


There are knitting directions, 

quilt patterns, tatting de- 

signs. oo 
Get this valuable needlee & 


work service in Aunt Ellen’s 
S29 ‘‘Workbasket” —12%4c per 
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pattern. Send for a trial sub- 
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A Different Kind of 


STOCKING 
DOLL 


FTEN THE 
homemade 
variety of doll is 
more appealing to 
a small child than 
an expensive one 
purchased at a 
store. I wonder 
how many of you 
have seen the lit- 
tle dolls made of 
braided wornout 
silk stockings. 
Each doll re- 
quires a pair of 
stockings. Cut off 
and discard the 
feet. Lay the two 
stockings together. For the head, fold 
the tops over a couple of times, then 
roll towards the back, until the head 
is 2% inches long. Tie the neck with 
thread wound around a few times. 
Sew together in the back the sides 
of the part of the stockings forming 
the head. 


Cut off the stockings about ten 
inches below the neck and slit up 
each stocking, dividing it into a wide 
strip and a narrow strip. Put the two 
narrow strips together to make one 
strand, and braid the three strips about 
three inches. Tie with a thread. This 
forms the body. 


Divide each of the wide strips in 
half, making six strands altogether. 
Braid these in two braids for the doll’s 
legs. Tie with a thread an inch from 


Mh 
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the bottom, letting the ends hang loose. 
Slit and braid the remaining portion 
of stockings, making a piece about five 
inches long. Tie with thread about 
34, inch from the ends. Sew this piece 
across the body, forming the arms. 

With black thread, make sketchy 
lines for the eyes and nose. Use red 
thread for the lips. Pull the thread to 
the back of the head to fasten; this 
will pull in the corners of the mouth 
somewhat and give the doll a bit of 
expression. For a wig, wind a post- 
card with black yarn as evenly as pos- 
sible about 40 times around. Cut 
through the yarn along one edge of 
the card. Slip the yarn off carefully. 
Stitch through the middle on the sew- 
ing machine to make a part. Place 
this on the doll’s head and catch down 
here and there with black thread. If 
you want bangs, sew a few strands of 
yarn at the front of the head before 
you attach the wig. Cut off the yarn 
evenly to give the effect of a Dutch 
bob. If you wish longer hair, so. that 
braids can be made, wind the yarn 
around a wider card. 

For a dress, cut a strip of percale 
about six inches wide and 15 inches 
long. Sew the short ends together. Hem 
one 15-inch edge. Gather the top and 
sew it securely around the doll just 
below the arms. The bodice consists 
of bias seam tape: a piece over each 
shoulder and a piece around the waist, 
sewed in place. Attach a bow of ribbon 
to the top of her head, and doll is 
ready for her small owner. 
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must determine their order by the con- 
nection the content of each letter has 
to any recognizable period in history. 
When this Gargantuan task is com- 
pleted, Miss Benjamin feels she will 
have earned the right to ask more than 
what she paid for the collection. 


ISS BENJAMIN Is the editor of 
The Collector, the first auto- 
graph collector's trade paper in exist- 
ence, and soon to observe its sixtieth 
year of publication. In it, Miss Ben- 
jamin and her associate, Ellen C. 
Ahern, keep collectors up on the latest 
news of the field, and include a list 
of additions to the already immense 
inventory of the firm. In the current 
issue of The Collector, for example, 
are listed: an order signed by Briga- 
dier General “Mad Anthony” Wayne 
to one, Colonel Kirkpatrick, to furn- 
ish two barrels of whiskey “for the use 
of the hospital” (priced at $15); and 
an autographed letter signed by the 
Duke of Wellington in which he pro- 
tests against being held responsible 
for the debts of some of his young 
relatives (selling for $7.50). 

The phrase “autograph letter 
signed” is one which Miss Benjamin 
hastens to explain to all novices. The 
word “autograph” is too often con- 
fused with “signature.” A signature, 
according to Miss Benjamin, is only 
a solitary name and worth compara- 
tively little, whereas an autograph 
falls into one of three classes: docu- 
ment signed, letter signed, and auto- 
graph letter signed. The last named 
is a letter written and signed in the 
hand of the individual, and is, nat- 
urally, worth more than a document 
or letter signed, that is, one type- 
written or penned by a clerk and 
merely signed by the author. 


MoM" BENJAMIN SAYS that most peo- 
ple have a misconception re- 
garding autograph collecting; they 
think that only the very rich can en- 
joy it as a hobby. This false impres- 
sion comes from the publicity that 
highly valued rarities receive. Al- 
though it is true that letters like the 
famous Button Gwinnett one, which 
sold for $15,000, are out of reach of 
the small collector, there is a wide 
choice of low-priced autographs which 
are just as interesting and desirable. 


The letters of Presidents of the - 





United States, and other renowned 
statesmen, as well as figures in the 
world of literature, art and the like, 
are usually priced very moderately. 
A John Quincy Adams signature is 
worth only $3.5¢ , a Winston Church- 
hill, $2.50, and a Mark Twain, only 
$1.50. 

To further emphasize her view that 
autograph collecting is not exclusively 
a rich man’s hobby, Miss Benjamin 
quotes some of the lower priced items 
with which anyone could start a 
collection. General Eisenhower, for 
example, runs around $7, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (letter signed) runs from 
$7.50 to $25, but the average is nearer 








“Come, come, Hendly—we’re prospect- 
ing for OIL!” 





$10. Winston Churchill letters also 
go for $10, while those of James 
Byrnes, former Secretary of State, are 
only $1.50. President ‘Truman’s can 
be had for $15 to $20, while those of 
someone like Sinclair Lewis are worth 
only $2.50. Hitler and Stalin letters 
are both hard to find, but Miss Ben- 
jamin figures they’d run anywhere 
up to $100 if they were available. 
Despite the current prominence of 
Russian diplomats, Molotov and Gro- 
myko on paper are only worth up to 
$1.50. Thomas E. Dewey is strictly 
a one dollar item, but Miss Benjamin 
points out that should he again be- 
come a presidential candidate, his 
stock would boom. 

Miss Benjamin is encouraged by 
the recent growth of interest in auto- 
graph collecting. She believes that 
some of it is due to the travels of 
American soldiers who have come to 
understand and respect history more 
in the last few years. She points out 
the increased interest in historical 
novels and biographies, and says that 
such a trend naturally affects her 





jamin received over 500 collections 
from total strangers. 


Sin AN EXPERT LIKE Mary Benja- 
min, who is considered to be the 
shrewdest of the shrewd in evaluating 
autographs, there is much amusement 
to be aioe from people who are 
constantly claiming the “only” auto- 
graph in existence of any given per- 
son. She recently received a letter 
written by General Robert E. Lee, 
from a woman who claimed there are 
only two others in all the world. 

“Right there,” said Miss Benjamin, 


pointing to a file cabinet, “ 1 have | 


60 Lee letters.” 


In another collection mailed to her, | 


Miss Benjamin found an autograph 
letter signed Cor ALS in collector's 
jargon) by Joseph Jeffries, who was 
the first man ever to attempt a 
flight by balloon. It is dated March 
17, 1790, and is the first Jeffries letter 


Miss Benjamin has handled. She as- | 


serts it is valuable because of a cur- 
rent interest in aviation and its early 
proponents, but she will have to do 
some research on it before it can be 
priced. Also included in that collection 
was a note in the handwriting of Her- 
bert Hoover, rare in this typewriter 
age. Incidentally, the almost universal 
use of typewriters now will undoubt- 
edly be a disadvantage to collectors 
of the distant future. 


| SPITE OF THE delight Miss Ben- 
jamin takes in dealing in her par- 
ticular kind of profitable penmanship, 
there are some occupational hazards 
with which she must contend. She 
must always be on the alert against 
handling stolen documents or forger- 
ies. Miss Benjamin says that the war 
has increased the danger, because 
many veterans bring back from 
Europe letters and autographs which 
they may have bought in good faith, 
but which could have been stolen by 
either German invaders or local op- 
portunists. She recently came into pos- 
session of a collection of printed min- 
utes taken at the trials of French pa- 
triots after the 1793 revolution. Sus- 
pecting that they belong in some 
official files in Paris, she has been 
attempting to track down the people 
who can best tell her if the collection 
is stolen. If so, Miss Benjamin will 
have to refuse it, although she evi- 
dently has a soft spot in her heart for 
such rare items. She has no doubt, 
she says, that the man who brought 
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field. Last summer alone, Miss Ben- 
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the collection to her came by it hon- 
estly, but if he unwittingly bought 
stolen documents, back they must go. 

Forgeries give her somewhat less 
trouble, since she is a specialist at 
recognizing handwriting. The most 
commonly forged signatures are those 
of Poe, Lincoln, and Washington, ac- 
cording to Miss Benjamin. Her abil- 
ity to spot signatures is illustrated by 
a recent experience. She received in 
the mail a long letter, obviously of 
some value to collectors. The sender 
could not make out the signature, 
which was nothing more than a 
scrawl, but Miss Benjamin quickly 
recognized it as that of Frederick the 
Great. It was signed “Fritz.” 


bgp MANY YEARS in the auto- 
graph business, Miss Benjamin 
has learned to handle 200-year-old 


documents as nonchalantly as most - 


people handle circular letters. 

“In this profession,” she explains, 
“nothing written in America is con- 
sidered old unless it is dated before 
1600, and nothing in a foreign coun- 
try is old unless dated before 1400.” 


Miss Benjamin’s personal collection 
is a highly valued one. She has con- 
centrated on the autographs of saints. 
After ten years of woking at this, she 
has only 16 authentic signatures, but 
these are of immeasurable worth to 
her. Rather than hoarding greedily, 
however, she has shown a real love for 
her hobby by being concerned over 
preserving such rarities. In 1944, she 
presented to Georgetown University 
a collection of Catholic Americana, 
as well as letters and manuscripts of 
Catholic churchmen. The collection 
was presented to Riggs Memorial Li- 
brary, which has the world’s most 
extensive collection of Catholic Amer- 
icana. Still in Miss Benjamin’s pos- 
session, nevertheless, is the item she 
prizes most; a manuscript autographed 
by St. Ignatius Loyola, founder of 
the Jesuit order, dated in 1551. 


HH’ A PERSON AS busy as Miss 
Benjamin found time to write a 
book on collecting is a mystery, but 
write one she did, to the satisbaasion 
of both autograph addicts and critics. 
Miss Benjamin’s book, Autographs: A 
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Key to Collecting, was published in 
March, 1946, and is considered a 
“must” for anyone interested in the 
field. Among other things, she has 
eae, i her ace to epee 
collecting iating the afore- 
mentioned belief that it oo rich man’s 
hobby. For Miss Benjamin, her book 
was not an effort to stimulate her 
own business. She has, in fact, more 
business than she can handle. Her 
desk is piled high with items sent in 
by laymen and experts alike. It was, 
rather, a sincere attempt to increase 
interest in what Mary Benjamin, col- 
lector, considers the most fascinating 
hobby imaginable. She admits she 
would not trade places with anyone. 
Her life is a continuous cycle of 
pleasant surprises, for she is constant] 
coming across something of pew | 
interest to open new fields of collect- 
ing to her. Mary Benjamin is not 
only an outstanding leader in her pro- 
fession, she is an enthusiastic believer 
in autographs and letters as an un- 
matched method of knowing all there 
is to know about the true shape of 
things past. 
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For Handweavers- 


A WEAVERS’ 
NOTEBOOK | 


Every Hand Weaver Needs One 


Loose Leaf Binder 
3 Ring, 10” x 13” sheet size 





HEAVY CLOTH COVER, PRINTED AS ILLUSTRATED Se 


Price $3.°° postpaid with 


check or money order 


HOW YOU CAN MAKE 
Your Own Hand Weaving Equipment 


A complete set of working drawings and direc- 
tions for making a loom, and all other equipment 
_for warping, beaming and winding. Authentic 
and practical—prepared by an instructor in both 
handicrafts and weaving. Printed on 10”x 13” 
sheets—punched to fit Weavers’ Notebook. Sold 
separately for 50c or with Notebook for $3.50 
postpaid—check or money order. 


MAKERS OF A COMPLET iN F 


included: 


OTTON YARN 





FREE Material Included 


With each purchase of the WEAVERS’ NOTEBOOK are 


1. 6 Blank Draft Sheets 10’ x 13” size 

2. Weaving Techniques. 

3. Warping the Hand Loom by Howard C. Ford. 

4. Drawing In and Tying in the Hand Loom. 

5. Yarn Chart for Selection of Proper Materials 

by Osmer Gallinger. 

A total of 15 sheets, 30 pages, of valuable material 
and data with which to start the notebook. At intervals 
Lily Mills will send out additional information of inter- 
est to the purchasers of the Weavers’ Notebook. 


LILY MILLS CO., Shelby, N. C. 
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Monarch of the Model Plane 


Domain 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“Dick Korda” models sell. That has 
been proved in the past. One design, 
during the Christmas season, sold to 
more than 200,000 model builders. 
Unfortunately for Dick, that plane 
was sold to the manufacturer outright. 
Even a one-percent royalty would 
have brought him several thousand 
dollars. From that experience he 
learned a lesson. He now insists on 
royalties on all plans sold. 


Wu 4 MILLION eager model 
builders spending more than 
$35,000,000 yearly, it pays to be a 
champion. Not all model. enthusiasts 
are of an original turn of mind. Why 
experiment with untried designs, they 
figure, when a proved championship 
plane can be bought for a few dollars, 
parts ready-cut and instructions com- 
plete. Korda’s plans are particularly 
appealing to those who do not like 
to develop their own. His planes are 
easy to manufacture as well as build 
because of their simplicity. He has 
discovered that in competition it is 
dependability, simplicity, and ease of 
repairing: that win contests. Planes 
with straight lines may not look as 
fancy as streamlined jobs, but they 
are easier to build. In fact, they are so 
easy to build that Dick has been 
beaten by planes made from kits de- 
signed after his own models: 

Korda’s victory in the Wakefield 
Contest did not indicate an overnight 
change from dub to champ. As in 
virtually everything else, the improve- 
ment was progressive, a gradual yearly 
spiral to the top. When he first 
started, all he knew was that he was 
interested in airplanes. Maybe his 
interest stemmed from a toy plane 
given him when he was three years 
old. The toy made such a vivid im- 
pression on his young mind that he 
can still recall it vividly. At any rate, 
anything that flew attracted him like 
a magnet. When he was only 13, he 
was continually getting underfoot at 
the Cleveland airport. His mind was 
continually in the clouds, and he read 
everything he could find about air- 

lanes. 

Then he bitilt a few models. Crude 
looking jobs, they were, but at least 
they flew. With that encouragement 
there was no holding him back. A 
little study on the principle of flight 


and design, plus hours of painstaking 
care in construction, and Dick began 
to bring home trophies and cash 
prizes. With each year his skill in- 
creased, and his reputation grew 
apace, He began to hang up records. 
First was the world’s outdoor stick 
model record only three -years after 
he began building planes. The plans 
were sold to a magazine. Then he 
broke the world’s record for speed 
planes powered by rubber strands. 
Setting the new record at 48 miles 
per hour, Dick later raised it to 60. 
Before he was through with rubber 
powered speed planes, Dick had 
boosted the record up to 75 miles an 
hour. The plans for the plane ap- 
peared in a national magazine. 


HE PLANS OF SOME Six or seven 


other winning planes have been - 


printed in magazines. Kits of Korda’s 
models have been sold the world over. 
And Berkeley Models, Inc., with 
whom he now has a contract, is urg- 
ing him to draw up plans for several 
more models. All on a royalty basis, 
of course. And if everything goes 
along normally, there should be a 
most satisfactory financial reward for 
Dick’s long preoccupation with his 
hobby. 

Of course Korda didn’t have that 
in mind when he started. No hobby- 
ist needs any excuses for what he is 
doing. His interest is in itself reason 
enough. Dollar returns from a hobby 
are rarely taken into consideration. 
Many hobbies, in fact, are a steady 
drain on the pocket-book. The returns 
are in deep pleasures and in friend- 
ships made through a common in- 
terest. And, as happened to Dick, 
occasionally a hobby leads to unpre- 
dictable adventures. 

One day, while working at a fel- 
low model builders house, Dick 
asked, “Say, George, who’s that pretty 
girl downstairs?” 

“Oh, that’s Annie. My sister,” 
George Banko answered. ; 

That was all Dick wanted to know. 
He visited quite often after that. And 
it was not George so much, or model 
planes, either, which attracted him. 

“Hi, George, Annie home?” he 
would ask, and if she was, George 
would have to build his planes alone 
that evening. Dick and Annie soon 
were married and now have two 
children, and Dick works as a ma- 
chinist in George’s tool and die shop. 
Had it not been for a hobby, Dick’s 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


life would have been entirely differ- 
ent. 


N THE course of model plane com- 
tition, Korda has visited vir- 
tually all the larger cities east of the 
Rockies, a good many of the trips 
being “all expense” prizes. He has 
won several plane rides, a 2,200-mile 
Great Lakes cruise, 40 or more 
trophies, more than 50 model air- 
plane engines, countless kits (some 
of them his own), war bonds, mer- 
chandise, and cash prizes. He even 


won a trip to France as a prize. The | 


trip, unfortunately, was cancelled at 
the last minute. 


To win all this, Dick has used | 
only a very modest outlay of equip. | 


ment. Besides the materials needed 
for the planes themselves, a card 
table, some used razor blades, a hand- 
ful of straight pins, a pair of needle- 
nose pliers, and a bottle of dope are 
about all Dick needs. His ability to 
work on a card table (which he has 
to put away each night) with two 
small children racing though the 
house, has sent many an exacting 
model builder home mumbling to 
himself in his well-equipped _base- 
ment or attic workshop. Dick’s ability 
to keep cool and relaxed both in 
building planes and in competition 
is probably part of the secret of his 
success, The average model plane 
builder would do well to assemble a 
much more complete outfit of tools 
and materials than does Korda, who 
has an exceptional knack for his 


hobby. 


k ign ARE DISAPPOINTMENTS and 
discouraging setbacks in model 
building just as in everything else. 
But they can be kept to a minimum 
by careful planning. Korda’s advice 
to beginners is: “Preparation pays. 
Get set ahead of time. Experiment 
and build during winter months. 
Test planes constantly to get the 
most out of them. And don’t make 
designs so complicated that a minor 
crack-up on the field cannot be re 
paired on the spot. Build an extra 
plane, just in case.” 

Almost any evening, right now, 
Korda can be found at home sitting 
at his card table. Following his own 
advice, he is well on the way toward 
being ready for the coming summer. 
Finished planes hang from all the 
walls. He has a brand new class “A” 
U-control plane of radical design 
which has him talking to himself. 

Next summer is another year . . 
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Painting Her Way To 
Health 


(Continued from Page 53) 

tiful quilt and upon looking at it 
one immediately ‘thinks it is an 
heirloom, perhaps having belonged 
to her great-great-grandmother. But 
it is only a replica of old fashioned 
sewing, for it was recently made by 
Mrs. Walker herself. 

“My grandmother once told me 
that no home is complete without 
a crazy quilt,” she says. “So I made 
one”. 

And what a quilt it is! There are 
over 200 different stitches in the 
quilt, many of which have been 
long forgotten or entirely unknown 
to modern sewers. Mrs. Walker 
worked for 90 days to complete the 
quilt and then she set to work to 
make a record of all the stitches she 
had used. 

Each stitch is illustrated and de- 
scribed in a book manuscript which 
Mrs. Walker intends to have pub- 
lished. 

“Some people think that old time 
stitches will not prove interesting 
to modern sewers,” she said. “But I 
know they will be interested.” Then 
a look of determination flashes her 
face. “T’'ll have my book published 
one of these days.” And she will, 
too. 


Along the Hobby Bookshelf 


(Continued from Page 5) 


should be kept in mind, of course, 
that these tools would be the maximum 
needed for a completely equipped 
shop, and Mr. Dank makes it clear 
that it is not necessary for every shop 
to be equipped with a full assortment 
of these tools. It’s merely something 
for the hobbyist to dream about and 
work toward. 

It is, of course, impossible to list 
all of the projects for which Mr. Dank 
gives complete instructions. Here are 
just a few to convey an idea of the 
scope of his book: a combination shelf 
and towel rack made from cheese box 
wood; a snapshot album from cigar 
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1512 Jarvis Ave., Chicago 26, lUknois 








INVENTORS 


PATENT LAWS ENCOURAGE the development 
of inventions, The Rules of Practice of the 
U. S. Patent Office advises—unless an inventor 
is familiar with such matters—that he employ 
a competent registered attorney, as the value of 
patents depends largely upon the skillful prepar- 
ation of the specifications and claims. Write for 
further particulars as to patent protection and 
procedure and ‘‘Invention Record’’ form at once. 
No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
266-D Victor Bidg., Washington 1, D. C. 














FOR. YOUR DOLL HOUSE 
© This exquisite miniature 
Colonial Mirror. 244” high. 
Antique gold finish frame 
with unbreakable spherical 
mirror... Complete with 
attachment for 1 aap to 
wall. Send only 35c in coin. 


The wee-VUE Co., Dept. M 
» Box 123, Brighton Station, 
: ROCHESTER 10, N.Y 














YOUR VACATION in 
“Colorful Colorado" 


will be all too short unless you plan your 
excursions beforehand. The “PREVIEW 
PACK” containing informative road maps, 
full colored mountain views, folders, illus- 
trated descriptive matter and suggestions 
may save much in TIME, GAS, and many 
wild-goose chases. Send one dollar, now, 
for the “PREVIEW PACK” and enjoy many 
hours of keen anticipation. 


ADDRESS: Colorful Colorado 
Preview Service 
Box 1734¢, Denver 1, Colorado 


for 
WARNER ELECTRIC CO., DEPT. M-58 
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box wood; a ring toss game from dis- 
carded round wood scraps; a lantern 
from a discarded tin can; a sport belt 
from scrap felt; costume jewelry from 
squash seeds and kidney beans; comb 
and file case from scrap leather; lapel 
pin from pipe cleaners; bracelets from 
scrap plastic; basketball game from 
thick wood scraps. 


HE AUTHOR’S USUAL method 

of giving iastruction on a project 
is to begin with a description of the 
article to be made, follow with a list 
of the materials and tools needed and 
finally give detailed instructions as to 
just how to proceed. There are ample 
illustrations and patterns. Mr. Dank’s 
method of giving instruction has the 
great merit of having been tested un- 
der the most practical of conditions 
since, as he tells us in his preface: “To 
insure successful results in building 
the wide range of projects in this 
book, I have carefully supervised the 
construction of each model in my own 


| shop classes.” 


Adventures in Scrap Craft would 
seem an ideal book to place in the 
hands either of a child who is inter- 
ested in taking up the handicrafts, or 


of novice adults who want to get . 


started on a hobby that may open up 
the way to hundreds of hours of leisure 
time pleasure. One of the book’s ob- 
vious merits is that if in following its 
instructions you make some initial 
mistakes and ruin your material, you 
haven't really lost anything of great 
value. 


©2°FOR LADIES. WHO 
LOVE BEAUTIFUL 
THINGS... 


for their home. We offer 
you this colorful 2 - tone 
PLASTIC What- Not, 1212 
inches tall, 5 inches deep, 
7 inches wide, made by 
hand, in your favorite 
colors, including (3) Artis- 
tic Marbleized Statuettes, 
for only $3.48 Post Paid. 
ORDER YOURS TODAY 
Telling us your favorite 
colors. YOU MUST BE 
PLEASED or YOUR MONEY 
WILL BE REFUNDED. 
Descriptive circular FREE 


RAYSOL PRODUCTS 
Poplar Biuff 6, Mo. 


























kit $3 ($3.50 in Canada). No C.O.D. orders. 


HOUSE OF GIFT 





MAKE SEA SHELL JEWELRY AT HOME 


_ _ No tools or experience necessary. Work right on your kitchen table. Complete home 
instruction course, beautifully photographed, shows you how to make 75 
Pins, Sprays, Brooches, Hair Ornaments, Necklaces, Bracelets; also candy dishes, ash trays, 
wall plaques, candle sticks, etc. Explains fully simple home methods 
golding, glow-in-dark processes. Illustrates 55 kinds of sea shells and fish scales. Lists hun- 
dreds of raw materials at wholesale prices. Complete course only $1.00 postpaid. Beginner's 


Box 4550-B30 Cora 
“Largest Shellcraft Supply House in U. S.” 


designs of Earrings, 


dyeing, pearlizing, 


I Gables, Fla. © 
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Adventures with Vegetables 


(Continued from Page 9) 


—and it is really very good for the 
purpose. 

Other distinctive and meritorious, 
but non-commercial, vine fruits are: 
the big long edible gourd, sometimes 
advertised as the “New Guinea or 
Tasmania bean;” the lufa gourds; the 
big white cucumbers (grown in 
France for the cosmetic trade); the 
round lemon and crystal apple cucum- 
bers; the extremely early squash and 
pumpkin varieties from the Indian 
reservations of North Dakota and of 


the Canadian northwest; the new 
North African thick-fleshed squashes. 


And here are some more garden 
fruits, quaint, curious, and also use- 
ful: martynia, with the pretty flowers 
and the queer pods sometimes used 
for pickles, and when dry, for artifi- 
cial birds and charm-string ornaments; 
the big, beautiful, mild, yellow pep- 
per, the Oshkosh variety; another pep- 
per the variegated leaved, with mixed 
white and green foliage, purple flow- 
ers, and small hot pepper fruits—hot 
enough to make you try to jump out 
of your skin. Just now the purple 
groundcherry is hard to find, and it 
will be a year or two before some ex- 
periment station plant breeders have 
a big husk-covered relative fruit, the 
jamberry, from South America ready 
for public introduction. 


Pos™* WITH THE fruit preserve 
and pjckle crops should be in- 
cluded the edible-pod radish, from 
India, a type of this common vege- 
table which bears oversized pods 
which are used as a cooked table veg- 
etable. But really, although strangel 

unappreciated, about the most wort 

while fruit substitute annual vege- 
table, even for northern gardens, is 
the _ semi-tropical roselle, “Florida 
cranberry” or “Jamaica sorrel” plant, 
now grown in a small way in Florida 
and California. An excellent bright 
ted colored, acid beverage, a substi- 
tute for lemonade, and a cranberry- 
sauce-like jelly are made from the 
fruits, leaves, and lesser stalks of this 
ornamental relative of the cotton and 
hibiscus plants. This jelly has been 
commercially manufactured in Aus- 
tralia, and the roselle plant should be 
the basis of a considerable beverage 
and jelly industry in our southern 
states. A United States Department 


of Agriculture publication, Leaflet 


No. 137, Production of Roselle, gives 
complete information. 

These things are not all, but merely 
a representative selection of the minor 
vegetables and unconventional va- 
rieties available through a- search 
through seed trade literature, and all 
of them can be successfully grown 
almost anywhere in the United States 
and southern Canada. The list could 
be extended to include about as many 
more strange things, and I have 














“I'm trying to perfect some 
vanishing cream!” 





grown all of them in the by no means 
tropical climate of Michigan, and in 
a very ordinary garden. In fact, I do 
not have a greenhouse, or even a hot- 
bed. Of course, one does not find all 
of them listed in any one seed cata- 
logue, even the largest, and it is nec- 
essary to shop around a lot to find 
some of them, but what of it, that 
is just the job the true collector and 


hobbyist likes. 


S° FAR, I HAVE indicated only the 
home use value of these crops, 
their contribution as fresh, canned, 
and storage vegetables, with some em- 
phasis on the use of some of them 
as substitutes for more expensive 
fruits. Many of these products have 
value as local market crops, and they 
are not in competition with shipped- 
in produce, for although of superior 
quality, many will not stand shipping 
nor pack in standard containers. With 
others, it is merely a matter of the lack 
of consumer education, and they will 
become commercial crops of the fu- 
ture. In the sale of unusual vegetables 
there are a few peculiar problems, and 
I have had some amusing experiences. 

Native born Americans are poorer 
prospects than “old country people,” 
particularly the peoples from southern 
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Europe. Negroes are far less consery- 
ative in their vegetable-buying than 
seemingly affluent white housewives, 
I have found this to be the case on 
the Detroit, Lansing, and Jackson 
public markets. German born custom- 
ers buy kohlrabi, kale, root parsley, 
and celeriac or root celery. My best 
customers for the Italian type of sum- 
mer squashes, Florence fennel, sweet 
basil, yellow peppers, and the Italian 
pear tomatoes are Greek restaurant 
men and Italian fruit venders. Some 
of these folk have not seen their favor- 


ite vegetables in this land, and they | 
break out in nostalgic recitals of their } 


life as gardeners in the old country. 


Two Greek restaurant proprietors al- | 


ways treat me to free meals. 


Negroes know and will buy the 
long edible gourd or “New Guinea 
bean,” and I have seen big truck-loads 
of this on the Detroit market. But 
one white woman once returned one 
of the gourds and wanted her ten 
cents back, as she said I had called it 
a “sweet gourd” and she had expected 
it to taste “something like a banana.” 
Then, there was the woman to whom 
I once sold a big bunch of matured 
fennel. She insisted that it was dill, 
in contradiction to all I could tell her 
to the contrary, so I remembered that 
“the customer is always right”—but 
I'll bet she wondered what was the 
matter with her “dill” pickles. 


AS TO ACTUAL CASH income, f shall 
have to say that I am not a big- 
scale market man, and sale of the 
produce has always been a seconda 
consideration to experimental waka 
have kept but indifferent records, but 
twice I have sold a little over $60 
worth of produce from small gardens 
no larger than city lots, the larger 
being approximately 84 by 140 feet. 
In both instances this does not in- 
clude the produce kept for home con- 
sumption, which was more than half 
the total crop. And in both cases, the 
sale of produce was the lesser part of 
the returns—and this brings us to the 
third source of profit from an experi 
mental garden, one that can be had if 
no produce is sold, and even if the 
crop is a failure. I have made good 
money, for the time spent, in telling 
others about my garden adventures, 
just as I am doing here. 

There are many popular and tech- 
nical home and garden magazines, the 
large circulation farm monthlies, the 
better regional and state farm papers, 
the Sunday editions of big news 
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papers, and numerous other period- 
icals, all of which will pay well for 
clearly-written descriptions and good 
pictures of the new and unusual in 
the garden world. This does not imply 
attempting any great literary career, 
nor does one have to have any par- 
ticular genius as an author—just the 
ability to write plain, understandable 


English. 





CARDOON CULTURE 


Sow cardoon in the open 
ground at any time after danger 
of hard frost is past, and in any 
good garden soil with the ex- 
ception of light sand. Plants 
should stand about sixteen or 
more inches apart in rows not 
closer spaced than twenty 
inches, and more room is ad- 
visable. When the plants are 
around three feet high, the 
leaves should be tied up and 
wrapped with straw, burlap, or 
paper to bleach them, some- 
what in the same manner as 
celery is sometimes handled. 
If convenient to do so, have the . 
cardoon rows at the back of the 
garden where you can leave 
some surplus plants to winter 
over, as the plant will live 
through severe winters and will 
be a beautiful tall ornamental 
flowering plant the. next season, 
with blue flowers like oversize 
thistle blooms, and curious big 
buds and seed heads, good for 
“everlasting bouquets and dec- 
orations. 











But one must have something really 
new—something that contains some 
element of originality that can only 
be had from the actual growing of the 
plants themselves. Editors just will 
not buy re-writes of seed catalogue 
descriptions—and if you grow the 
crops yourself you are almost certain 
to discover at least a little something 
new. How do the plants behave in 
your climate and react to normal, ex- 
cessively wet or dry weather? Do they 
grow best in heavy or light soils, and 
are they hardy, or does light frost kill 
them? How does one variety compare 
with another? 

Directions for preparation and rec- 
ipes for cooking unusual vegetables 
are very desirable. Impartial garden 
and farm journals, edited to be of real 


service to their readers, are just as 
much interested in telling what a 
plant is not good for, as they are in 
telling its usually well advertised good 
qualities, so do not limit your reports 
to indiscriminate praise, even a crop 
failure can be turned to profit. As for 
the actual cash remuneration for this, 
in the instance where the sale of pro- 
duce brought me $60, write-ups de- 
scriptive of the same garden’s experi- 
ments sold for over $240. So here we 
have the open road to stay-at-home 
exploitation and adventure, a contri- 
bution to public welfare, and a three- 
way profitable hobby open to all, 
without regard to age, sex, race, or 
previous condition of boredom. 


Carding Wool For Comforters 
(Continued from Page 39) 


wool-filled quilt. Use a firm, close 
material, such as the 80-80 count per- 
cales, or the silks, velvets and rayons 
used for crazy work quilts. I used soft 
longcloth on my first one—a lone star 
design in soft pastel tones—and when 
the quilt was washed the fleecy fibers 
of wool worked out through the fabric. 
Since using the firmer materials I do 
not have this trouble. 

Not long ago I sold the finished 
wool batts for three comforters. It was 
gleaned from the fences and corrals 
of the camp where a thousand ewes 
had lambed, and would have been a 
loss had I not utilized it. Sheep. always 
leave a generous part of their coats 
when passing under barbed wire fences. 

Sufficient wool for a 72-90 inch 
comforter may be carded in five hours, 
or four if you are a fast worker. 

If you do not raise sheep, and don’t 
have a relative who does, you can 
usually purchase fleeces from any pro- 
duce house in your town which handles 
furs, hides and wool. 


RE YOU WONDERING what became 

of the wool suit I started to make? 
My husband wonders that, too. I got 
sidetracked, carding wool for com- 
forters and quilts; but one of these fine 
days I'll take up spinning, and make 
my yarn. I already have a loom in mind, 
that can be purchased for but little 
more than the proverbial song. And 
some day, when my lamb chop talks 
back at me, and says “You're wearing 
my mother’s coat,” I'll have to plead 
guilty; the only portion of the appro- 
priation for which I will not be directly 
responsible will be the shearing of the 
wool. 


George Did It! 


No doubt, you are familiar with the 
old American saying: “Let George Do 
It!” Since George was quite the capable 


fellow he heeded these words of wis-. 


dom — and, he did it! 

From the list below how many of 
the men named George can you 
identify? If you recognize nine or 
more, your acquaintanceship among 
the Georges is excellent. If you score 
less than six, George is just another 
Tom, Dick and Harry to you. 


1. One of the Broadway boys 
who wrote that you can't 
take it with you. 

2. He glorified the peanut and 
the sweet potato. 

3. He engineered the shortcut 
from the Atlantic into the 
Pacific. 

4. Thank him when you take 
a snapshot. 

5. His skip-bombing strategy 
sunk an entire Jap fleet in 
the Bismarck Sea. 

6. He was the star-spangled 
Yankee Doodle boy. 

7. He took the kinks and morn- 
ing groans out of overnight 
rail travel. 

8. An ex-brother Rat, he was 
the first to achieve a 5-star 
rating. 

9. He put the high wheel into 
the carnival world. 

10. On a blue note, he com- 
posed a great rhapsody. 

11. He’s the undisputed “King 
of Swat.” 

12. He rode the Indianapolis 
Brick Road to glory in 1946. 


Stanley G. Grayovski 





Home Craftsmen, Schools, 
Hobbyists 


BRONZE FOUNDRY 


in your own workshop allows you to design 
and build your own GASOLINE ENGINES, 
STEAM ENGINES, STATUARY, ART OB- 
JECTS, SPECIAL 
TOOLS, NEW INVEN- 
TIONS, ETC. You. can 
also make forgings and 
case harden steel. Your 
shop is not _ complete 
without a FOUNDRY- 
ETTE. Three sizes are 
= available capable of 
™ making bronze castings 
of 1%, 3, and 6 pounds weight, aluminum, 
copper, brass, etc., in proportion to specific 
gravity. Economically priced. Domestic gas 
supply and 110 volt 60 cycle energy required 
for operation. Write for circular. . 
KANSAS CITY SPECIALTIES CO. 


Box 6022, Dept. H-1 Kensas City, Mo. 
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Hobby Huddle 


(Continued from Page 1) 


because the girl involved, Dorothy 
Jean Smith, adorns our cover this 
month. 


INCE JIM DUNCAN, author of 
S “Printing Pastor” on page 22, is 
rapidly becoming one of our most 
consistent contributors, we asked him 
to tell us something about himself that 
we could pass on to you. Here it is, 
in Mr. Duncan’s own words: 

“My boyhood was spent. dodging 
truant officers, since I preferred to 
travel with my father, who had grown 
too old for professional foot-racing 
and had become a purebred livestock 
auctioneer with a penchant for visiting 
with wrestlers in their hotel rooms. 
(Most vivid memory of childhood: the 
amount of food Wladek Zybszko con- 
sumed one morning, ahead of a match 
that night). When I was 10, my 
mother refused any longer to be re- 
sponsible for my literacy and I entered 
grade school for the first time. I was 
graduated from high school when I 
was 14, mainly, I fear, because the 
authorities felt their efforts succumb- 
ing to the law of diminishing returns. 

“I was 16 when I enrolled at Drake 
university in Des Moines where I 
columned and served as sports’ editor 
two years on Dr. George Gallup's 
Delphic, (Gallup was head of jour- 
nalism at Drake then), won the Mis- 
souri Valley Conference 440-yard dash 
championship and a Phi Beta Kappa 
key over the gasps of the dean of men, 
who couldn’t reconcile scholarship with 
my 94 cuts in a single semester. 

“After college, I turned down a staff 
job on a magazine of national circula- 
tion to become a high school athletic 
coach, confident that I could turn out 
a state championship basketball team. 
The latter ambition turned out to be 
the exuberance of callow youth, but 
in a subsequent period as a school 
superintendent, I did head the school 
rated first in the state scholastically 
by the University of Iowa surveys in 
1939, 1940 and 1942. 

“I was commissioned in the navy in 
1942 and when the training school 
of which I was in charge closed, I 
was assigned to duty with the staff of 
Commander Aircraft, Seventh Fleet in 
the Admiralties, later going to the 
Philippines, where I was a member 
of the planning section. Rank on dis- 
charge: lieutenant commander. 

“I started writing at the age of 9 
by winning a prize in a juvenile con- 


test. Thus encouraged, I deluged pub- 
lications with some very grim material, 


until a farm magazine bought a poem | 


when I was 15 and I ‘retired’ only to 
stage a ‘come-back’ when I returned 
from the service. Since then I’ve been 
chief continuity writer for radio sta- 
tion KVFD, Fort Dodge, and have 


Jim Duncan: His 94 “cuts” 
worried the Dean. 


been doing considerable free lance 
writing in addition. 

“Vital statistics: married, have one 
son, born in September. Hobby: sports 
—as a participant when I have time.” 


NE GROUP OF HOBBYISTS 

that we feel we have neglected 
a bit are the coin collectors, but 
we're sure they'll be pleased with 
Stanley Margulies’s article in the 
May PROFITABLE HOBBIES about a 
young Salt Lake City law student, 
Sheridan McGarry, who has become 
one of the foremost collectors of 
and experts on early day Morman 
money. What a man and his wife 
learned, and how they profited, by rais- 
ing ducks in Florida is the subject of 
Maria Moravsky’s piece, also scheduled 
for May. Another husband and wife 
hobby partnership is described by 
Olga Edith Gunkle who tells of a Den- 
ver physician and his wife who helped 
stimulate interest in the Denver Sym- 
phony orchestra by devoting seven 
years to the creation of a 100-piece 
miniature symphony, complete with 
instruments. Be on the lookout for 
these and more than twenty other 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


hobby articles and features, all in our 
May issue. 


Tutor nO Sean, 














You Fae 
Sirs: 


I don’t believe I’ve ever taken a 
magazine that I got any more good 
from than I have this one. My adver- 
tisement certainly brought results, for 
from the first time I put it in up to 
the first of January I had $150.00 
worth of orders, and had to turn some 
down until after Christmas. I have 
never had a thing returned or a com- 
plaint about my work, and that cer- 
tainly is pleasing. 

I am going to put another advertise- 
ment in later, but I’ve got to have a 
test and do some of my own work. | 
am sending my $3.00 for another year. 
I don’t want to miss a one. 

Wishing every one the best of luck 
this year, and hoping the magazine 
gets even better, if that is possible. 

Thanks a lot for everything the 
paper has done for me. 

Mrs. Ernest Bauge, 
Bradford, lowa. 
Sirs: 

This January issue is my second copy 
of your magazine. I could hardly wait 
for it. 

For pity’s sake please—“please”— 
have an issue for the older woman. 
Especially those who live “outa” town. 

I’ve had several good inspirations 
since reading your magazine—but guess 
I’m plain “timid”—yet, I’ve never seen 
them suggested in any hobbies so far. 

Also I’ve a scientific idea regarding 
hobbies that are liked by various peo- 
ple. Now just could I be right? I 
love to write—but no training in that 
line other than a plain high school ’n 
typ’n. Could it be possible a woman 
58 years of age whose health demands 
a quiet life indoors has prospects? 

Anyhow for Pete’s sake keep the 
good work up! 

Esther E. Akins 
Boring, Oreg. 

(Editor’s Note: Back-copies of PROFIT- 

ABLE HOBBIES are available in sets of 


three different issues, at 50 cents a set. 
The supply is limited.) 
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Collecting Words. . . 
Windows to Knowledge 


(Continued from page 47) 

the average reader. We hear time after 
time that someone is “tough as a pine- 
knot.” The truth is that a pine-knot 
is not tough but brittle. A person of 
quercine, or oaky, toughness, is more 
tough, and the word quercine is not 
hard to use in other ways. The same 
holds true with many other words to 
be found among the Q’s and all the 
other letters. 

It might occur to someone to argue 
that the best way to learn the un- 
familiar words would be to run through 
the dictionary, pick them out to the 
number of a few thousand, and then 
concentrate on these and pay no atten- 
tion to the ones we already know. The 
answer to this hypothetical argument 
is that it won’t work out because by 
this method we stock the mind too 
heavily with difficult, unusual, and un- 
wieldy words, and when we attempt 
to do any sort of writing, or conversing, 
these words surge forward in dispro- 
portionate abundance and jam the 
works. It must be remembered that 
soldiers in an army do most of the 
fighting and perform the drudgery. 
Likewise our army of words is mainly 
composed of simple symbols and we 
only have occasion now and then to 
cut capers, cuff unruly words about, 
and strut our erudition across the page. 

Thus, we must learn unfamiliar 
words against the background of the 
full usable vocabulary of our language, 
and if we must review thousands of 
words we already know to pick up an 
additional few thousand, the process 
will help us refresh our vocabularies 
with those familiar ones that may have 
become a bit shadowy in our minds. 


OR THE CASUAL STUDENT 

who just wishes to know words and 
who does not expect to become a 
professional writer, all future study 
should consist in running over words, 
looking up doubtful ones, and ob- 
serving how these words are used in 
newspapers and magazines. We some- 
times get a chuckle out of watching 
writers repeat each other and by noting 
how quickly they seize upon an un- 
usual word somebody else has used 
and then try it themselves. Years ago 
President Harding was not eminently 
correct when he used the word nor- 
malcy but almost every one of us tried 
to use it and it appeared millions of 
times before we wore it out and re- 
turned to normality ourselves. 
The soi-disant and the professional 





writers should go a step farther in 
their study of words unless they are 
satisfied to remain word paupers, word 
cadgers and chiselers and dealers in 
second-hand thought clothing. The 
fact writer requires only the ability to 
express his thoughts clearly, the apti- 
tude for describing accurately and in- 
terestingly, and he must be able to 
maintain a steady prose pace. At the 
best, fact writing is merely good car- 
penter work with words, and the 
eventual success of anyone who essays 
it will depend upon how well he meets 
the above requirements, plus the grit 
of a bulldog and the salamandrine 
cortex of a whangdoodle. 


T IS FICTION WRITING and not 

fact writing that enjoys the well- 
earned position at the top of the writ- 
ing pinnacle, and there certainly is 
more money in it. You may high-hat 
the type of stories some of us produce 
but you can’t laugh off our bank- 
rolls. If you study words with the in- 
tention of becoming a fiction writer 
you will probably fail, but if you do 
make good you could own a yacht, a 
big western ranch, or live in the best 
house in your home town. The water 
is not especially fine but it is wet 
water and you enter it at your own 
peril just as we all have done. 

All writing is the reverse process of 
reading. When we read we see the 
word and hear it with our mental 
ears and immediately the meaning, 
picturization, and symbolism of the 
word come to mind; but when writing 
we translate thoughts, imagery, emo- 
tion, rhythm, cadence, into words. 
Many people when reading doubtless 
imagine they could easily beat the 
writer at his own game if they only 
tried. They might and might not, and 
the only way to find out is to let drive 
and see. It’s the difference between 
watching someone run a typewriter 
and doing it yourself. 


i HE FICTION WRITER is a pur- 
veyor of imagery, rhythm, cadence, 
and emotion, and he should remem- 
ber this fact when studying words. 
He should associate the word not 
only with its conceptual and synony- 
mous meaning, but he should also take 
note of its vowel tone, cadential qual- 
ity, syllabic step, and eventual musical 
value; because writing is a chant, a 
tempo, and no matter what word we 
use it must fit into the pattern. 
Fiction writing is not only mixing 
words with brains, but the fiction 
writer must also bring in the touch 
of artistry. Fiction writing is a delus- 
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ively difficult art and the betver pre- 
pared we are by having in store our 
keen-edged tools, the better our chances 
to succeed. With the proper words we 
bong bells, slam doors, rattle the shut- 
ters, and add sound effects while the 
action continues on a life-like stage. 


The method pursued by the average 
word loving reader of adding to his 
word cache by noticing how words are 
used in what he reads is quite good and 
it may serve his purpose very well. 
One trouble is that writers are also 
heavy readers and many of them just 
pick up their vocabularies from what 
they, also, see in print; and in this way 
it is almost a vicious cycle of repeated 
words we have in current use. It is 
also the habit of many writers to 
adopt whole phrases intact and to use 
these in their own writings. The result 
to the constant reader is that he does 
not make the acquaintance of new 
words as often as he should, nor does 
he see old words used in new ways as 
many times as he might, and his mind 
goes around and around upon a tread- 
mill consisting of a mere fifteen or 
twenty thousand words. 

This would not be the case if words 
were mined out of the dictionaries by 
writers and used in unique and inter- 
esting ways in all sorts of writing. 
There is no point in contending that 
the average reader would not under- 
stand these words, for if there is doubt 
in the writer's mind that the reader 
would know the meaning, it is very 
easy to follow the word with an ex- 
planation by means of commas, and 
in this way the reader would be taught 
the word. 


HE WRITER PRIMARILY writes 

for the reader and this reader is 
judge, critic, and umpire; and it is 
barely possible that the average reader 
is a bit wiser than the average writer 
presumes. We cannot hurl the diction- 
ary at our readers and expect to get 
away with it. A straining for big and 
pompous words is pure fustian and 
while one writer of the past (John 
Lyly) became famous as a euphem- 
ist he seems to be the lone exception 
to the rule. Neither is the simplest 
word the most effective at all times. 
It is the right word we need. 

At any rate the study of words as a 
hobby has paid me well; because by 
knowing words, and how to use them 
I became a professional writer and in 
my time have cashed a quarter of a 
million dollars’ worth of publishers’ 
checks. And I just had a grade school 
education to start with. 
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Hobbying in Washington 


(Continued from Page 19) 


of Commerce, Americans spent 127 
billion dollars for goods and services 
during 1946, which is better than the 
best previous year. To be specific, the 
1946 business boom reaped 21 billion 
dollars more than 1945, and hit an all- 
time high, even after figures were 
adjusted for price advances. In per- 
tentage terms, 1946 spending was 
about 20 per cent more than the 
1945 outlay, and 70 per cent more 
than was spent in the pre-war year 
of 1941. 


Leather Lures High Prices 


— DEPARTMENT authori- 
ties are wagering that leather 
goods and hides will be among the 
last commodities to come down in 
price, what with the current huge 
demand and limited supply. If you 
want to cash in now, and Make It of 
Leather (TPS No. 190), send for the 
booklet by the same name. AD- 
DRESS: Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Information, Please 


NE OF THE MosT know-it-all agen- 
cies in the nation’s capitol, 
which is crammed full of well-in- 
formed bureaus, is the National Ar- 
chives of the United States. Although 
little publicized, the Archives, which 
serves as the repository for the na- 
tion’s historical documents and mil- 
lions of other important records, of- 
fers an unofficial free “information 
service.” You, or any other member 
of the public, for that matter, are en- 
titled to receive information that often 
can be found only in the tremendous 
bulk of source material so carefully 
housed by Dr. Solon J. Buck, archiv- 
ist of the United States. To give you 
an idea of the extent of the Archives 
records, they occupy 750,000 cubic 
feet of space, and include 22,000 
rolls of micro-filmed data; nearl 450, 
000 maps and charts, 226,000 iscs of 
sound recordings, about 1% million 
still pictures, and about 13% million 
running feet of motion picture film. 
This is in addition to several hundred 
million documents. 

If you are interested in the Ar- 
chives, as such, you may want to 
send for either of two free booklets: 
(1) The National Archives of the 
United States, Catalog of Exhibit, 
which pictures and describes the Ar- 
chives and some important documents 
that it houses; (2) Your Government's 











Make Your Own Jewelry! 


Findings in metal and plas+ 

tics, earwires, pinbacks, cam- 

eos, stones, beads, clasps, 

sprays, combs, hairbars, 

plastic and metal chains. 
HOBBY ART CORP. 

P. O. B. 276 New York 18, N. Y. 














GOLDEN HAMSTERS 


The delightful new ye animal recently 

imported from Syria. Looks like a Tiny Red 

Bear. Naturally tame. Everybody wants one. 

Enjoy having some of these novel pets and 

Saye SG 

public atories. t prolific. — o . 

Be the first in your community to get started with them. Ship any- 

where any season. Send 10c for pinecetint) illustrated folder and 
other literature, or send $5.00 for a hamsters and all 

tierce, GULF HAMSTERY, 1528 Basil St., Mobile, Ala, 


Learn NOVELTY MANUFACTURING!! 


Today’s best bet for a business of 

your own starting with little 

money is the Casting of Wall 

Plaques, Book Ends and other 

Novelties. Large orders and pro- 

fits waiting. Start in garage or 

: basement, quickly learned. NO 

EXPENSIVE MOLDS TO BUY. Our system 

has started many on the road to a splendid 

financial future. Write today for free pare 
ticulars. 


PLASTEX PRODUCTS, 711 Laguna St. 
San Francisco (18), Calif. 


PLASTICS! 


Fabricating plastics offers yy a fascinating hobby or 
a profitable business. New Carmen- recess Plastics 
Han tells you how; gives construction plans. New 
Carmen-Bronson Catalog lists all needed materials— 
Plexiglas, , sae oa Bakelite, Lignolite, Tenite II, Lu- 
marith in sheets » rods, tubes, special shapes—clear and 
glowing colors. "Also plastics dyes, cements, accessories 
and supplies. 25c (refundable with first order) brings 
Jou both catalog and handbook. Send for them today. 


CARMEN-BRONSON COMPANY 


16S East 3rd St., Dept. 4-PH, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 











alohw an COM) Gat 
YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


Amazing Postwar Development Now Gives 
You the Opportunity to Make Money Fast! 
Startling scientific discovery, just now becoming 
available for general use, we) — you to start your 
own ess and reap great 
Plastics, one of the most kD and rapidly 
expanding industries, offers a great opportunity to all 
enterprising men and women. This is one of the few 
industries in which home manufacturers ive and 
prosper. You can start even on a spare time basis in 
your own home, -_ — rapidly into a full time 
ess, paying good 


rofits. 
. LIQuiD MARBLE 
Make LIQUID MARBLE the amazing Plastic, with 
a thousand uses. LIQUID MARBLE can be poured 
into FLEXIBLE MOLDS for casting. all kinds of 
artistic and serviceable articles such as: Tae 
novelties, desk a, paper weights, book-ends, sou’ 


statuary, toys, 
OE LEXIBLE MOLDS 

Make FLEXIBLE MOLDS. The cost is 
low—in fact, a Boj ok — et Png but a few cents, 
Hundreds of c: rom a single mold. 

NO D EXPERIENCE NEEDED! 

Lag gp gineinap grec Wan Bg 50 nee All 
you do is follow our easy-to-understand instructions. 
UNLIMITED MARKET 
The market is literally — ted. 


the huge pent-up demand. 

with names of big neues § for e your I finished products. 
Bing Products will show you how to start with a 

small investment and build a permanent, independent, 


profitable business! Don’t fail to grasp this oppor- 
tunity! Write today for FREE CATALOG. 


BING PRODUCTS 
Dept. N-1, 88 Broad St. 
Boston 10, Mass. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
Records in the National. Archives, 


which takes up the same subject mat- 
ter in more detail. Either of the book- 
lets will give you a good idea of the 
type of information you can secure 
by writing the Archives. ADDRESS; © 
coat Archives, Washington 25), : 


Stamps Have a — 
Charlotte Redjomm 


HIS YEAR Is the 100th annivers 

of the United States posta gil 
stamp. The first official stamps wea 
put on sale July 1, 1847. 

Stamps in the first decade of their 
use in the United States were as hard- 
to-get as a new automobile is‘ today, 
The New York post office had fifteen | 
windows to distribute the mail, but 
not a single one for the sale of stam 
A customer had to go around to t th 
back of the building, and climb a nar- 
row stairway if he wished to purchase © 
stamps. He had to grope his way | 
among several doors until he found 
the cashier’s office. Then, as if he 
were being granted a favor, he would 
be permitted to buy his stamps. 


Answer to Crossword Puzzle 
appearing on page 45 
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Answers to George Did It 
Quiz on page 61 


1. George S. Kaufman 
George W. Carver 
3. George W. Goethals 


Eastman 

C. Kenney 

M. Cohan 

M. Pullman 

C. Marshall 
W. Ferris 
Gershwin 

H. (Babe) Ruth 
Robson 


4. George 
George 
George 
George 
George 
George 
George 
George 
George 
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Glorious Spring Needlework 


C9I813-—-FLORAL PILLOW 
SLIPS: Waterlilies, Heart of Flow- 
ers with Birds, Butterflies and 
Flowers—such dainty pillow slips 
make a wonderful addition to any 
bedroom. C9813, 15c. 


C611—-PPANHOLDER COLLEC- 
TION: In addition to Sunbonnet 
Sue and Overall Bill you will find 
Squares of Flowers and adorable 
Twin Ducks in this collection of 
Hot Iron Transfers for Panholders. 
Pattern number C611, 15c. 


C9947-CANNIBAL TEA 
TOWELS: Who can resist this lov- 
able little cannibal? He'll make 
unusual tea towels that make 
wonderful gifts. Send for number 
C9947, 15c. 


C619—SHELL-GORED APRON: 
You will be the envy of all your 
friends when you wear this dainty 
crocheted apron. Complete, easy- 
to-read directions, ask for number 


C619, 15c. 


C9904—-CORNER CHINA CABI- 
NET: The man of the house will 


Uy 


find this design easy to make and 
perfect for your favorite china. Full 
size pattern number C9904, 15c. 


C9987—-STENCIL AND EMBROI- 
DERY: Something new and differ- 
ent! Combining textile painting 
and embroidery for colorful de- 


signs of unique beauty. Pattern 
number C9987, 15c. 


C628M — FELT SLIPPERS: Just 
can't be beat for comfort. Make 
quilted soles from your ‘extra’ 
materials that you've saved for 
just something like this and use 
our high-quality felt to make the 
uppers. Easy to make, delightful 
to wear. Enough Red, Green and 
Black for two pair, use scrap ma- 
terials to make quilted soles. Or- 
der this generous supply of felt, 
complete directions and adjustable 
pattern (size it to fit your foot) with 
designs for applique, just send for 
number C628M. Enclose 50c for 
each set ordered. 


Profitable Hobbies 

















CHILDREN KNOW BEST! 


APPROVED BY THOUSANDS 
OF CHILDREN BEFORE 
PUBLICATION 


Surely you enjoy buying children’s books 
—but, all the grown-ups put together can’t 
really be sure what books children like. 
Little Squeegy Bug was prepared with 
the assistance of thousands of children. 
The story met with their unanimous ap- 
proval before it was ready for publica- 
tion. 














The story, Little Squeegy Bug, is a de- 
lightful experience, completely enjoy- 
able. Written and illustrated by Bill and 
Bernard Martin in collaboration with 
Dorothy Tyler Reed, Ph.B., M.A. En- 
thusiastically recommended for children. 


FULL COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Little Squeegy Bug’s 
friend, Creepy the Cater- 
pillar, who first helped Lit- 
tle Squeegy Bug. 











: Haunchy the Spider who 
Color on every page — | lives in a castle and wears 
*: ee illustrated — | | bea a tall silk hat. 

beautifully colored. is open 











814 x 11 inch page size 1D 

—right size for easy read- ¢ Yardy the Inchworm 
ing. agreed to help in the mak- 
KATE SMITH on Kate Smith Speaks. ing of Little Squeegy Bug’s 
CBS radio show: “It’s a fine book for ‘brand-new wings. 
children . . . I know you will like it.”’ 


Large clear, easy-to-read type. Per- 


feet for bedtime reading. HOME | BOOK STORE, Dept. PH 


Sturdily bound for hard use—cov- 
ered with full color jacket for added Westport Station Kansas City , Mo. 
pW eames RUSH copies of LITTLE SQUEEGY BUG to me, postpaid. 


Original story for interest and fasci- Il am enclosing $ , full payment. 
nated enjoyment, for children and 


adults. 





Print 
Approved by thousands of enthusias-e | Name 


tic children. Send for your copies to- = Street 
day. If you order within ten days, : or R.F.D. 
we'll send your copy personally auto- 

graphed by Bill and Bernard Martin, : City Zone State 


the author and illustrator. Send your (Add 2% Sales Tax in Missouri) 














order now! 























